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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


*BOODLE” INVESTIGATION IN MISSOURI. 


’T°HE Missouri legislature, which at its recent session made 

chicken-stealing a felony, is now being investigated by two 
grand juries, one in St. Louis and one in Jefferson City, the 
State capital, on charges of wholesale “ boodling” ; and “enough 
has been revealed,” says 
the Kansas City 7imes 
(Ind.), “to show a state 
of venality that should 
put the State of Missouri 
to shame.” Seven men, 
four of them State Sena- 
tors, have been indicted 
for bribery, and several 





men under suspicion 
have fled theState. The 
investigations are under 
the direction of Attorney- 
General Crow and Cir- 
cuit Attorney Folk (who 
prosecuted the corrupt 
municipal officials in St. 
Louis), and there seems 
to be every expectation 








that the inquiry will be 








of a searching sort. The 
UNITED STATES SENATOR W. J. STONE (DEM.), St. Louis Repudlic 


Who opposed the manufacture and saleof (Dem.) says: “This 
alum baking powdersin Missouri. He is not 
Suspected of having any part in the alleged 
“boodling.” Mr. Bryan is said to favor the fidence in the upright- 
Nomination of Senator Stone for President 
on the Democratic ticket. 


State reposes a full con- 


ness, force, and determi- 
nation of the men now 
engaged in the boodle investigations. Upon them primarily 
rests the heavy task of ridding Missouri of a class of crime and 


a brand of criminals which are worse than the municipal boodlers 
of St. Louis.” 

The rise and progress of the scandal is related in the following 
paragraphs from the St. Louis G/obe-Democrat, which, it should 
be kept in mind, is of the 
Republican faith, while 
the legislature is Demo- 
cratic: 








“For four years the 
baking-powder trust has 
held a monopoly in Mis- 
souri. Three successive 
legislatures, including 
the present one, have 
been manipulated by 
trust lobbyists to secure 
this result. Now the 
story of bribery is com- 
ing out and it is likely 
to drag forth many dark 
secrets. The  baking- 
powder trust got its first 
grip on Missouri in the 
legislative session of 
1899. In that year a law 
was passed forbidding 
the sale or manufacture 
in this State of baking Copyright, 1903, by 8. 8. McClure. 
powder containing what CIRCUIT ATTORNEY FOLK, 


was claimed to be dele- Who prosecuted the corrupt city officials 
terious substances, one in St. Louis, and whois now conducting an 
investigation of the charges of bribery in 
the Missouri legislature. 














being alum. ‘This law 
excluded, and was in- 
tended to exclude, all baking powder not made and sold by 
the trust. The monopoly granted was absolute. In lobbying 
through the law of 1899 the trust covered its tracks well, but 
the total exclusion of the independent baking powders from 
the State soon revealed the real scheme. A movement for re- 
peal sprang up in the next legislature, but the trust was ready 
with new agents and weapons. William J. Stone, recently 
elected as Senator Vest’s successor, delivered an address before 
the legislature of 1g01 to prevent the repeal of the law giving the 
trust its monopoly. ‘I appear before you,’ said Stone, in open- 
ing that address, ‘at the request of the Health Society of Mis- 
souri. This association is composed of a number of Missouri 
people— good people, both men and women, living in different 
parts of the State, with headquarters at St. Louis.’ 

“It seems that the so-called headquarters were in Stone's law 
office in St. Louis, and that the society itself was chiefly mythi- 
cal, tho it served its purpose for the trust. Stone represented 
the society to be an association of philanthropists seeking to pro- 
tect Missourians from food adulterated with deleterious things. 
‘Can greed,’ asked Stone, ‘put on amore ghastly aspect than 
that?’ Stone’s arguments, assisted by the disappearance of a 
State senator whose committee had charge of the repeal bill, 
carried the point in the legislature. ‘The monopoly stood intact. 
In the recent session of the present legislature another repeal bill 
stuck fast, Lieutenant-Governor Lee’s vote settling a tie vote. 
But for a decision of the State Supreme Court that the law of 
1899 is defective by reason of prohibiting both sale and manu- 
facture, the monopoly would still be in fuJl force. As matters 
stand, only the trust may manufacture baking powder in the 
State, but other makers are permitted to sell their products, a 
ridiculous arrangement that drives an industry, outside of one 
favored trust, from Missouri. 

“Testimony is coming out, through the work of the Jefferson 
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NOT QUITE EXTINCT. 


—Zhe Boston Herald. 
SNAP-SHOTS 


City grand jury, assisted by Circuit Attorney Folk, of St. Louis, 
showing that the baking powder’s ‘legislative agent,’ Mr. Kel- 
ley, alias Brown (but not the Brown of the Cardwell case), was 
actively engaged during the recent session of the legislature in 
handing out $1,000 bills and checks to prevent the repeal of the 
baking-powder monopoly law. Mr. Kelley resides in New York 
and edits a publication in that city representing a shadowy 
health association like that championed by W. J. Stone, with the 
baking-powder trust in the backgound. One check for $1,000, 
signed by Kelley, and handed to Lieutenant-Governor Lee’s 
brother three weeks ago, but not cashed, has been offered in evi- 
dence. The $1,000 and $500 bills traced to the possession of a 
Democratic editor and a Democratic employee of the State sen- 
ate are supposed to have come from the same source, and it is 
reported that the trust disbursements to the present legislature 
amount to at least $20,000. How far the alum scandal will 
spread, and what other trusts will be developed to keep company 
with the baking-powder monopoly, is too big a problem for con- 
jecture. Some of the State boodlers are now under the search- 
light, and this is but the beginning. Even Zhe Repuddic is 
forced to acknowledge that ‘within a few days other evidence 
will be at hand which will make the present case shrink in the 
public eye, officials of high reputation being involved.’ ” 





FINANCIAL JOURNALS ON THE MERGER 
DECISION. 


HE idea entertained by many of the daily papers that the 
financial interests would be discomfited by the decision 
against the Northern Securities Company (considered in these 
columns last week) does not appear to be entirely fulfilled. 
Some of them, on the contrary, seem to be well pleased. Maj. 
John Skelton Williams, president of the Seaboard Air Line sys- 
tem, declares that “the decision is sound law, good sense, and 
for the advantage of all legitimate interests and for the country’s 
welfare.” And he goes on to make these interesting assertions: 
“Public policy, public sentiment, and established principles 
and precedents of law combine to sustain the circuit court. From 
a commercial and practical railroad standpoint, the soundness 
of the court’s position is indisputable. It voices the judgment of 
probably nine-tenths of the most conservative business men of 
ne Coumiry. . 2 
“Speaking for the independent systems, I welcome the prom- 
ise of continued fair competition. There is plenty of business to 
give good profits to all roads and systems properly established 
and wisely managed, and there will be demand for extension 
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and for new lines to carry the steadily increasing traffic and 
travel. 

“As for the general public, it is idle to talk of a political republic ; 
with a financial tyranny there is no more safety in having com- 
merce at the mercy of an absolute ruler than there would be in 
having our Government controlled by a czar who might be a 
benevolent or a cruel despot, a wise or a ruinous one, according 
to his whim or abilities, or the circumstances. 

“Instead of disturbing our prosperity, this decision, if sus- 
tained, as I believe it will be, will establish, secure, and protect 
the commercial situation, will encourage and foster legitimate 
extension and growth and expansion, and stimulate enterprise 




















“AM I A WRECKER?” 
—The Ohio State Journal. 


OF MONEY KINGS 


and industry and local effort by guaranteeing them against 
oppression and forced absorption.” 

The New York Financier takes this optimistic view of the 
decision: 


“It does not mean destruction of property interest. The opin- 
ion of the court does not destroy one blade of wheat along the 
line of the Northern Pacific or the other railroads involved ; it 
does not hold up traffic, nor does it put mercantile interests out of 
business. The roads affected ought to be worth intrinsically as 
much as they were before. It is evident, therefore, that the 
effects of the decision are to be looked for in the domain of specu- 
lative values. Now, speculative values usually take their range 
from the stability of industry, and from real forces that make or 
unmake prosperity. Does the Northern Securities decision upset 
these conditions? We think not.” 


Bradstreet’s considers it a matter of “more or less benefit 
at the present juncture ” that ‘“‘a check has been placed upon the 
creation of new combinations and the issue of additional securi- 
ties in connection with the same,” and Zhe Railway World 
(Philadelphia) thinks that the decision “may prove to have been 
a blessing in disguise.” The latter journal does not look for a 
ruinous revival of competition, but thinks that “some form of 
pooling agreement” can be devised that will prove legal and 
unobjectionable. It says: 


“A large body of public opinion is at present opposed to actual 
merger. The pool, however, has never aroused an equal degree 
of hostility. Indeed, the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
outspoken in favor of the pool as an effective device for the main- 
tenance of rates and the protection of the small shipper. So far 
from the pool being a monopolistic institution, it would prove a 
powerful aid to that system of equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none under which the small manufacturer and 
dealer can meet his powerful rivals on more equal terms than 
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where unrestrained competition is permitted. Railway competi- 
tion, as recent discussions have shown, is a strong aid to the 
development of manufacturing monopoly. More than one large 
corporation has been able to severely injure its smaller competi- 
tors by means of the special rates which it was able to secure 
from competing railroads on account of the large volume of 
freight which it controlled. ‘The people are beginning to realize 
the dangers to railroads and shippers alike which are inherent in 
competition, and they will not, in our judgment, oppose a propo- 
sition to legalize pooling agreements.” 


“Some method of public regulation,” however, is expected by 
The Railway World in connection with any pooling measure 
that may be passed, and it thinks the railroads would not oppose 
such control : 


ar 


The railroads are not opposed to a reasonable degree of regu- 
lation by public authority. Indeed, the last pooling bill which 
was supported by important railway interests provided for a 
considerable measure of control by the commission over such 
agreements as might be legalized. There is every reason to 
expect that.a pooling measure which was really demanded by 
considerations of safety to railway investments, and which 
should provide for some such measure of public regulation as 
that suggested, would be passed with little opposition and with 
general approval from radicals and conservatives alike. The 
operation of such a form of pooling agreement, which, unlike the 
old-style pool, could be enforcible at law against any of its mem- 
bers who violated its provisions, would be sufficient to maintain 
rates fully as well ascommunity of interest has maintained them- 
As above remarked, we do not anticipate that the scope of the 
recent decision will be extended so as to prevent a continuance 
of the present form of controlling competition, but it should be a 
cause of general satisfaction that, even should the Sherman law 
be pushed to the uttermost extreme, some other form of regula- 
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SUSPENDED IN THE AIR; OR, THE GREAT “LEVITATION ” MYSTERY. 
—The Brooklyn Eagle. 


IN INTERESTING 


tion, equally efficient with the present method, will in all proba- 
bility be immediately available. There is no reason for railroad 
Investors to fear the consequences of the Northern Securities 
decision. On the contrary, because it may show the necessity of 
a pooling law, that decision may prove to have been a blessing 
in disguise.” 

The United States Investor finds the chief importance of the 
decision in the discovery “that the people are still in control of 
this republic, that they still have power to mold the affairs of 
the nation in accordance with their wishes.” And it goes on to 
develop the idea as follows: 


“The power of the great financiers in controlling administra- 
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tions, in shaping the treasury policy of the United States, in 
dictating the character of the laws enacted by Congress, has 
been so marked in the past that many had begun to predict the 
extinction of real democratic government among the American 
people. The centralization of capital and the rise of the indus- 
trial trust and community-of-interests movements in recent years 
have done much to accentuate these fears. Now, however, a 
high court of justice waves aside all technicalities and legal 
quibbles raised by the monopolists in pursuance of their schemes, 
and summarily brings these enemies of the public peace and 
prosperity within the scope of a broad law, under which the 
people of the United States assert their right to regulate commer- 
cial intercourse. The fact has been promulgated anew, and in 
terms which can not be mistaken, that all who set out artificially 
to obstruct the course of trade, to erect barriers never intended 
by nature for the purpose of reducing free competition in indus- 
try to a minimum, have now to make an accounting to eighty 
million people, and to pay the penalty which the latter see fit to 
visit upon them by constituted means—namely, the courts, The 
courts display an increasing tendency to rule in accordance with 
common sense—to be bound by arecognition of the fact that this 
is a Government under which all men are born free and equal, 
and that the law should always be interpreted in the light of that 
fact. In short, the chief importance of the Northern Securities 
decision is in the fact that it makes it quite clear that Mr. Mor- 
gan is not an Alexander nora Napoleon, but, in the eye of the 
law, just exactly such a one as the rest of us; that he has no 
rights over and above the rest of us; that he can not tamper 
with the laws of the nation with impunity; that when, in his 
pride and self-conceit, he disregards the legal restrictions by 
which the rest of us are bound, he must pay the full penalty. 
It is something to have that fact asserted in unmistakable terms, 
for there has been an appalling tendency in recent years on the 
part of our great men of affairs to override the law, to mold the 
lawmakers, and to treat the courts in a cavalier fashion.” 


The lron Age (New York), on the other hand, believes that 
the decision will “tend to impede progress,” and it notes that 
“the mere language of the anti-trust law, indeed, seems to brand 
every contract, combination, or agreement, however harmless or 
reasonable in itself, as contrary to law and public policy.” It 
advocates, therefore, such a modification of the anti-trust law 
as will recognize “the distinction between destructive and con- 
structive competition.” It adds: 

“It is the opinion of those who have given the subject most 
thought that the Northern Securities Company is the outgrowth 


of the highest economic intelligence in the country, and it seems 
probable that the country as a whole would be benefited eventu- 


























“ UNDIGESTED SECURITIES.” 
—The Philadelphia Record, 
POSES. 
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ally by the operation of the plan upon which the merger was 
based. Certainly the results thus far have been good, and it 
would seem that the motives actuating the promoters were sound 
inthat they desired to eliminate destructive competition and to 
bring about economy in operation, as well as to render a better 
service to the public, upon whom they are directly dependent for 
success,” 


MR. CLEVELAND ON THE ‘WHITE MAN’S 
BURDEN” IN THE SOUTH. 


T is not, perhaps, remarkable that the Tennessee senate should 

indorse by a special resolution and the Southern newspapers 

should approve editorially the sentiments expressed by ex-Presi- 
dent Cleveland in his speech at the 
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the highest and best citizenship and the most Christian and en- 
lightened philanthropy. 

“I can not, however, keep out of my mind to-night the thought 
that, with all we of the North may do, the realization of our 
hopes for the negro must, after all, mainly depend—except so far 
as it rests with the negroes themselves—upon the sentiment and 
conduct of the leading and responsible white men of the South 
and upon the maintenance of a kindly and helpful feeling on 
their part toward those in their midst who so much need their 
aid and encouragement. pina 

“I do not know how it may be with other Northern friends of 
the negro, but I have faith in the honor and sincerity of the 
respectable white people of the South in their relations with the 
negro and his improvement and well-being. ‘They do not be- 
lieve in the social equality of the race, and they make no false 

pretense in regard toit. That this 





Tuskegee Institute meeting in New 
York on Tuesday evening of last 
week; but it is more noteworthy 
that the Northern press either ap- 
prove his remarks or dissent only 
mildly. In this meeting of the 
friends of the Southern negro Mr, 
Cleveland declared that the race 
still 


ignorance, a sad amount of vicious- 


has “a grievous amount of 


ness, and a tremendous amount of 
and thriftlessness.” He 
excused the South for its denial 
of social equality to the blacks, 


laziness 


described that section as being 
“deluged by a perilous flood of 
indiscriminate, unintelligent, and 
blighting negro suffrage,” said that 
the Southern people are the ones 
who must solve the problem, and 
asserted that nothing can be 
gained “by gratuitously running 
counter to firmly fixed and tena- 
ciously held Southern ideas, or 
The Northern 
approval of these sentiments, as 


even prejudices.” 








does not grow out of hatred of the 
negro is plain. It seems to me that 
there is abundant sentiment and 
abundant behavior among the 
Southern whites toward the ne- 
groes to make us doubt the justice 
of charging this denial of social 
equality to prejudice, as we usu- 
ally understand the word. Perhaps 
it is born of something so much 
deeper and more imperious than 
prejudice as to amount to a racial 
instinct. Whatever it is, let us re- 
member that it has condoned the 
negro’s share in the humiliation 
and spoliation of the white men of 
the South during the saturnalia of 
reconstruction days, and has al- 
lowed a kindly feeling for the ne- 
gro to survive the time when the 
South was deluged by a perilous 
flood of indiscriminate, unintelli- 
gent, and blighting negro suffrage. 
Whatever it is, let us try to be tol- 
erant and considerate of the feel- 
ings and even the prejudice or 
racial instinct of our white fellow 
countrymen of the South, who, in 
the solution of the negro problem, 
must, amid their own surround- 
ings, bear the heat of the day and 








the approval of Secretary Root’s 
speech before the Union League 
Club on February 6 (see THE 
Literary Dicestyfor February 14), indicates a change of feel- 
ing that has grown up in the North in recent years. 


Taken March 28, 1903. 


Mr. Cleveland said, in part: 


“I believe that neither the decree that made the slaves free 
nor the enactment that suddenly invested them with the rights 
of citizenship any more purged them of the imperfections and 
deficiencies their racial slavery had bred than that it changed the 
color of their skin. . 

“TI believe that among the nearly nine millions of negroes who 
have been intermixed with our citizenship, there is still a 
grievous amount of ignorance, a sad amount of viciousness, and 
a tremendous amount of laziness and thriftlessness. I believe 
that these conditions inexorably present to the white people of 
the United States, to each in his environment and under the 
mandate of good citizenship, a problem which neither enlight- 
ened self-interest nor the higher motive of human sympathy will 
permit them to put aside. I believe our fellow countrymen in 
the Southern and late slave-holding States, surrounded by about 
nine-tenths, or nearly 8,000,000 of this entire negro population, 
and who regard their material prosperity, their peace, and even 
the safety of their civilization, interwoven with the negro prob- 
lem, are entitled to our utmost consideration and sympathetic 
fellowship. I am thoroughly convinced that the efforts of Booker 
Washington and the methods of Tuskegee Institute point the 
way to a safe and beneficent solution of the vexatious negro 
problem at the South; and I know that the good people at the 
North who have aided these efforts and methods have illustrated 


MR. CLEVELAND’S LATEST PHOTOGRAPH. 


stagger under the weight cf the 
white man’s burden.” 


“No previous utterances of any statesman or philanthropist on 
this immensely important problem have gone nearer to the heart 


” 


of the question,” thinks the New York Suz, and it believes 
further that Mr. Cleveland's words “represent a public opinion 
in the North that is growing fast, and is bound to become preva- 


” 


lent, without regard to party lines.” The Philadelphia Ledger 
hopes that ‘‘so.just and impressive an utterance will do much to 
induce a kinéljer feeling into Northern sentiment, in so far as 
its friendship for the negro has predisposed it against the sincer- 
ity of the Southern whites.” 

Clark Howell, editor of the Altanta Cous/itution, declares that 
“Mr. Cleveland has proved himself both a friend of the negro 
and a friend of the South,” and says that if the Northern people 
will act on Mr. Cleveland’s advice, it ‘“ will do more to solve the 
negro problem than anything else that might be done in a hun- 


) 


dred years.” The Charlotte Odserver says: 

“Tn thought and language this speech is entirely great; in the 
breadth of vision it betrays, it is marvelous; in its spirit of for- 
giveness, superb. What must those Southern white men who 
have aspersed this man and who continued to malign him as 
long as it was popular, the only friend their section has had in 
the Presidential office in fifty years—what must they think of 
themselves when they come to read this speech?” 

The New York Commercial Advertiser remarks that it is un- 
fortunate for Mr. Cleveland’s kindly view of the Southern white 
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man that the current despatches should report so many cases of 
violence toward the blacks; and the New York Wor/d and 
Detroit /ree Press rise to inquire if the plan contemplates the 
continued disfranchisement of Southern blacks without a corre- 
sponding reduction of Southern representation in the House of 
Representatives and the Electoral College. And the New York 
Tribune says: 


“We may think Southern objection to an illiterate electorate 
not unnatural, and believe that the negro may wisely put up 
with the denial of suffrage, even by unjust discrimination, and 
devote himself along the lines laid down by General Armstrong 
and Booker Washington to making himself a prosperous and 
respected citizen. But we can not forget that patience has a 
goal, Endurance of discrimination, a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the South while it is dealing with the negro in its own 
way, is founded on the distinct understanding that the ultimate 
solution is the giving to every negro as he shall become worthy 
of it the full measure of hiscivil and political rights. We should 
have been glad if Mr. Cleveland, while so frankly and properly 
avowing sympathy with the South and telling the negroes that 
their only hope was to make themselves worthy of Southern 
respect, had with equal distinctness declared for the great prin- 
ciple of equal right and privilege as citizens, regardless of race, 
for all those whose character and achievement fit them to dis- 
charge the duties of good citizens.” 





ACCIDENTS TO OUR BATTLE-SHIPS. 


“ | T is to be hoped that in our next war our battle-ships will do 

more damage to the enemy than they do to themselves,” 
remarks a paragrapher in one of the daily papers, commenting 
on the series of accidents, some of them very serious, that have 
recently happened to our battle-ships while engaged in target 
practise. In one of the big guns of the Massachusetts last 
fall, a shell prematurely exploded, blew out the breech and killed 
several men. This is brought to mind by the explosion of a 12- 
inch gun on board the /owa, which killed three men and wounded 
many more, week before last, during target practise off the coast 
of Florida. A few days after that, the new battle-ship M/aine was 
reported to have sustained considerable damage while at target 
practise. Inthe case of the /owa, the board of inquiry, appointed 
by Admiral Higginson, has not yet reached any conclusion. 
The first explanation was that the projectile had burst in the 
gun; but observers who testified before the board of inquiry 




















“THAT BEATS ME!” 
—TZhe New York World. 
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declared that they saw it fall near the target. Another theory is 
that there was an accumulation of smokeless-powder gases at the 
point where the gun burst. The gun did not burst in the turret, 
but some distance outside it. Theexplosion “must be welcomed 
as the shortest road to indispensable knowledge of smokeless 


powder,” says the New York Sum#. Other papers remark that 
the gun had been fired too many times. The Philadelphia 
Press says: 

“Nothing can be concluded until the court of inquiry has 
reported upon the fragments of the 12-inch gun which burst on 
the /owa at its 125th round. But no one who has watched the 
progress of heavy ordnance will be surprised if it is finally found 
that the life of one of these monsters of ordnance is about half 
what was originally hoped. 

“If this proves to be the case, it will be necessary to replace 
every large gun on all the earlier battle-ships of the United States 
forthwith, and the practical difficulty will be presented that it is 
impossible to secure accurate target practise without the occa- 
sional use of service charge, and that every such use to secure 
the efficiency of the crew has perceptibly reduced the life and 
therefore the efficiency of the gun,” 

The trouble with the A/aine is that the fastenings and rivets 
have broken beneath the rollers and paths that support the tur- 
rets carrying the big guns, Secretary Moody, through Rear- 
Admiral Bowles, gave out a frank statement of the matter. He 
acquits the contractors of all blame for the defects and declares 
that no general structural weakness has developed. The mishap 
was caused by the greater strain resulting from the use of smoke- 
less powder in high-pressure guns, with a shorter recoil. When 
the Maine was designed, guns of lower pressure were intended 
in her turrets, and black powder was to be used, Instead, high- 
pressure guns firing smokeless powder were mounted, and the 
turret supporters and fastenings were subjected to a strain which 
they were not intended to endure. Another serious problem is 
presented by faults that have been found in the ship’s boilers. 

Most of the papers accept the explanations offered. ‘The 
explanation carries little consolation,” says the New York Maz/ 
and Express, “but, costly as it is, the lesson has been learned. 
The dear school of experience may now be applied to the con- 
struction of the other battle-ships.” But the Philadelphia Worth 
American remarks in a different vein: 


“The bursting of a big gun on the Jowa during target practise 
and the disablement of the J/azne by the recoil of her batteries 

















“SUCH A HEADACHE!” 
—TZhe St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


ORATORICAL BEATS. 
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indicate that the practical limit of the weight of armament has 
been reached, if not passed, and that the theories of naval con- 
structors need readjustment. 

“It is idle for navy officers to protest that the Waive is not 
structurally weak and explain in the same breath that the sup- 
ports of her six-inch batteries are insufficient and the structures 
of her turrets ‘entirely inadequate to bear the strain of firing the 
big guns.’ If the admitted want of strength is not ‘structural 
weakness,’ the term has no rational meaning.” 


CLARA BARTON AND HER CRITICS. 


ONSIDERABLE hesitancy 1s shown by the newspapers in 
their handling of the dissension in the Red Cross Society, 
evidently in the fear that the airing of the recriminations may 
impair confidence in the society and mar its usefulness; and all 
concerned are careful to explain 
that nobody has the slightest 
thought that a single dollar of the 
great sums handled by the soci- 
ety’s officers has been misappropri- 
ated. What the critics of the society 
object to is the so-called autocratic 
rule of Miss Clara Barton, and the 
alleged lack of system in the hand- 
ling of relief moneys. They sent 
memorials to the President and to 
Congress, early in the year, setting 
forth these complaints, and were 
conducting an aggressive cam- 
paign, when they suddenly found 
themselves suspended from mem- 
bership by the executive commit- 
tee, on April 6, on the ground that 
they were attempting “to disrupt 
the organization of the American 
National Red Cross,” and that in 
their memorial to Congress each of 
them “assumed an attitude unbe- 
coming a member of the American 
National Red Cross and hostile to 
the interests of that organization.” 
This edict of suspension was 
launched against the twenty-two 
signers of the memorial to Con- 
gress, including such prominent 
persons as Gen. John M. Wilson, 
who was vice-president of the Red 
Cross last year, ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster, ex-Sec- 
retary of the Navy Hilary A. Herbert, Rear Admirals Van 
Reypen and Ramsay, retired, Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Cowles, sis- 
ter of the President, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, and Miss Mabel T. 
Boardman, A statement given out by Miss Barton’s friends 
says that the attitude of the suspended members has been “ hos- 
tile to the interests of the organization,” and that their opposi- 
tion “has been maintained solely for the purpose of driving Clara 
Barton from the presidency and handing the control of the 
organization over to a minority clique.” ‘This opposition, we 
are told further, “is largely composed of new membe?s located 
in Washington, who have contributed to the work of the society 
a mere pittance—less than $200,” while “the society has the un- 
qualified support of the majority, composed of the oldest Red 
Cross workers living in different parts of the country, who have 
personally contributed several hundred thousand dollars to its 
work.” In regard to the charge of loose business methods 
another statement says: “Each year the Red Cross has appointed 
an auditing committee to pass on the accounts and finances, and 
these reports have come before the annual meeting, where they 
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may be criticized or inquired into. The insinuations of the 
Washington members have been general and not tangible. They 
have been asked for specific charges and they have not furnished 
them.” 

Some of the methods objected to are instanced by the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Evening Post in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“Checks have been drawn payable to Miss Barton, and sent to 
her, designed to be used for emergency relief, and intended by 
their donors to be handled by the Red Cross Society as such; 
but Miss Barton has not put them through the machinery of the 
society at all. Noone has accused her of misappropriation ; it 
was their own fault that they drew and sent the checks as they 
did, and her word has been taken for the fact that the money 
was used by her for good purposes; but such incidents have left 
a feeling of dissatisfaction which could not be alleviated by any 
explanation that Miss Barton was 
a philanthropist and not a business 
woman, and that her apparent dere- 
lictions should therefore be treated 
as mere errors of judgment. 

“Then, the practise pursued in 
handling funds generally has been 
very galling to persons accustomed 
to the practise usual in the world. 
For example, a prominent citizen 
of Washington, who at the time of 
the Johnstown disaster was living 
in the West, says that he was in- 
strumental in raising a fund of 
$10,000 to be spent by the Red 
Cross in relieving the sufferers 
from that calamity. He supposes 
that the money reached its desti- 
nation and was spent as directed; 
but to this day he and his fellow 
donors went without so much as a 
line of acknowledgment. 

“In other cases, it is stated by 
persons who have had access to the 
papers of the society, vouchers for 
considerable amounts have been 
passed with simply rubber-stamp 
signatures and counter-signatures. 
Where large sums have been sub- 
scribed and sent to the front for 
relief work only a fraction of the 
money has. passed through the 
treasurer’s hands. These are a 
few of the complaints, typical of a 
multitude.” 


From a photograph taken in St. Petersburg last year, showing the decora- 
tion conferred on Miss Barton by the Czar and the Empress Dowager. 


The one thing upon which the 
newspapers seem to agree is the conclusion that such a dissen- 
sion in the Red Cross Society is deeply deplorable, and many 
think that Miss Barton and her friends, in their suspension of 
the opposing faction from membership, did not follow the 
wisest course. Miss Barton herself, however, is treated by 
the press with universal regard and respect. The Cleveland 
Leader says of her: 


“Ever since the organization of the American Red Cross she 
has stood for the whole movement. No name but hers has been 
conspicuously associated with it. During that time its agencies 
have been invoked nearly a score of times to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of victims of disasters, and the sum of $1,900,000 has been 
contributed by the American people and distributed by Miss 
Barton. Not once has her integrity been questioned. Not only 
has she used these public contributions to the best advantage, 
but she has paid out of her private fortune nearly $4,000 a year 
for the maintenance of the organization of the society, the actual 
sum thus devoted by her being $76,000. Never until 1gor, it 
is charged, was anybody paid a salary for work in connection 
with the Red Cross. During that year more than $2,000 was 
drawn from the treasury by some of those who have tried to 
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take the control of the organization out of the hands of Miss 
Barton. 

“It is to be regretted that there should be an effort, whether 
concerted or not, to discredit in her old age a woman whose 
name has been so closely associated with self-sacrificing effort in 
behalf of humanity as hasthat of Miss Barton, The attempt 
to shake the public confidence in her integrity must fail, as it 
should. Unaided and alone, practically, she brought the Red 
Cross into existence in the United States, and to her the credit 
belongs. It can not be taken from her.” 





MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZING AGAINST 
LABOR-UNIONISM. 


HE National Association of Manufacturers, which met last 
week in New Orleans, attracted national attention by a 
remarkable speech delivered by its president against labor-union- 
ism, and by the adoption of a resolution providing for the organi- 
zation of employers in kindred crafts ‘in order to meet in collec- 
tive, scientific, and effectual manner the present industrial 
conditions arising from the organization of labor.” The resolu- 
tion provided for a committee of seven to begin the work of 
organizing, and for “‘a permanent central organization” to unify 
and strengthen the whole. 

More may be heard later of this committee and its organiza- 
tions of employers in the various crafts, when occasion may arise ; 
but at present the newspapers are devoting their attention chiefly 
to the speech of Mr. David M. Parry, president of the association. 
The speech was devoted mainly to an attack on labor-unionism 
and its methods, the remarks on that topic being lengthy enough 
to fill something like three pages of this journal. Here are two 
sample paragraphs: 


“Organized labor knows but one law, and that is the law of 
physical foree—the law of the Huns and Vandals, the law of the 
savage. All its purposes are accomplished either by actual 
force or by the threat of force. It does not place its reliance in 
reason and justice, but in strikes, boycotts, and coercion. It is, 
in all essential features, a mob power, knowing no master except 
its own will, and is continually condemning or defying the con- 
stituted authorities. The stronger it grows the greater a menace 
it becomes to the continuance of free government, in which all 
the people have a voice. It is, in fact, a despotism springing 
into being in the midst of a liberty-loving people. 

“It has not, in times past, hesitated to resort to violence and 
the destruction of property to compel the acceptance of its de- 
mands. Its history is stained with blood and ruin. Many a 
man whose only fault was that he stood upon his rights has been 
made to suffer outrage, and even death, and many an employer 
has been brought face to face with financial ruin. These wrongs 
cry unto heaven, and yet an unaroused public sentiment too 
often permits them to go unheeded and unpunished.” 


It need scarcely be said that most of the newspapers fail to 
coincide with these sentiments. ‘“‘This can hardly be called an 
attitude which makes for industrial peace,” says the New York 
Journal of Commerce ; and the Philadelphia Ledger suggests 
that such language “does not befit the president of a sober and 
intelligent organization.” So, too, think the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, the Chicago 7ribune, the Cleveland Leader, and many 
other papers, and the New York American declares that Parry 
and his like “are the worst of strike breeders.” Senator Hanna, 
in a newspaper interview, also severely criticises Mr. Parry. 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
is quoted as saying: 


“If the American manufacturer can stand Parry, organized 
labor certainly can stand him. He is dangerous only to his 
friends and his associates ; tothose he chooses to treat as enemies 
he is perfectly harmless. He can not open his mouth without 
injuring his own cause. He is a ranter, intemperate, and big- 
oted ; ignorant of the history of labor and the emancipation of 
industry. Even the element he represents ,in a measure recog- 
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nizes the inexpediency of his methods, and gently admonishes 
him that he is too radical. 

“Capitalists are now organizing on the basis suggested by 
their more rational confréres. In Chicago a secret association 
of employers has been formed to protect the interests of em- 
ployers and to resist aggressive demands on the part of organized 
labor. If these organizations mean to treat labor fairly, to 
‘recognize it,’ abjure obsolete notions and accept accomplished 
facts, we expect to have no difficulty with them. But the first 
thing for the organization of employers to do is to send the 
‘capitalistic agitator,’ to use the expression of the Chicago 
Tribune, about his business, and to secure reasonable, broad- 
minded, sagacious men to manage its affairs, 

“Progressive employers should read Mr. Parry’s utterances in 
order to know what to avoid—‘ how not to do it.’ ” 


The New York Sun, however, hopes that the labor-unions will 
heed Mr. Parry’s arraignment, and reform, a feeling that is 
shared by the New York Lvening Post, which ‘can not say that 
the arraignment was too severe.” American Industries (New 
York) publishes regularly editorials and contributed articles 
similar in tone to Mr. Parry’s 
speech. It says editorially in 





its last issue: 


“The entire program of or- 
ganized labor is comprised in 
the two words,‘ get more.’ .... 
“The program of _ getting 
more, however, involves the 
strike and the violence attend- 
ant upon it; the boycott and 
the intolerable cowardice at- 
tendant upon it; the picket, 
and the marauding and murder 
about the mill which are attend- 
ant upon it. ‘The peaceful 
strike, which might be called 
the walkout pure and simple, is 
purely a misnomer. If the men 
simply walked out and did no 
more, their places could be filled, 
and doubtless would be filled; 
sometimes, possibly, by a con- 
siderable proportion, perhaps 
seventy per cent., of the union 
men themselves who had walked out, because of the belief on 
the part of that majority that as well as they could do under 
the circumstances was well enough for the present. The strike 
can not be made effective without the picket or the boycott. 
The strike can not help breeding violence ; the boycott can not 
help becoming a conspiracy.” 




















DAVID MCLEAN PARRY, 


Of Indianapolis, who compares 
the labor unionists with Huns, 
Vandals, and savages. 


COMMERCIAL WAR WITH GERMANY. 


HE extent of German apprehension over the invasion of 
German markets by American products seems to be little 
realized by the newspapers in this country. ‘The latest mani- 
festation of this alarm was the serious proposal urged last week 
by the German delegates to the International Agricultural Con- 
gress in Rome that the European nations form a customs union, 
or Zollverein, against American products—a scheme that our 
newspapers have long derided as impracticable. It was brought 
forward in all seriousness, however, by Count von Schwerin 
Loewitz, and was supported by the German delegates and a few 
others. Signor Luzzatti, who has been three times minister of 
the Italian treasury, and M. Méline, formerly premier of France, 
pointed out that any such attempt would hurt Europe more than 
it would the United States, and the proposition was “laid on the 
table.” 

This recurring Zo//verein proposition, the new German tariff, 
and the tremendous trust developments in Germany are due, 
according to well-informed European correspondents, toGerman 
fright at the “American invasion,” and may be looked upon as 
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frantic and threatening signals to usto beware; the only trouble 
with the signals being that the Americans are so busy that they 
do not see them. Our newspapers print the news of these Ger- 
man movements, but regard them, editorially, with supreme 
indifference. In Germany, however, so we are told by the Berlin 
correspondent of the New York Journal of Commerce, the great- 
est excitement prevails in business circles. He says: 


“It is remarkable what feeling exists in Germany against 
American products. United States shipments of grain, inclu- 
ding wheat and corn, are steadily decreasing, while the imports 
from Austria and Rumania are increasing at a remarkable pace. 
The imports of American agricultural machinery have been 
dropping off at a dangerous rate. While it is true, as set forth 
in an article in Zhe Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin, which has been extensively reproduced in all large 
German journals, that Germany must depend upon the United 
States for certain food supplies and products, it is to be qualified 
to the extent that a strong prejudice exists in favor of according 
contracts to European countries, as for example Russia and 
Rumania, in the matter of wheat and grain imports. So much 
has been heard here of the‘ American invasion’ that the average 
German business man or manufacturer, when approached by an 
agent of an American concern with goods, becomes cautious and 
frequently says: ‘I’m sorry, but I can get the same article from 
this country or from some other European country.’ ” 


It appears that we are giving the German trusts as much 
worry as the Administration is giving our trusts at home—per- 
haps more—while Germany returns the favor by acting as “trust- 
buster” for some of our big combinations: 


“Aside from the enactment of a special system of discrimina- 
tion against American imports contained in the new Reichstag 
tariff bill, the German Government has armed itself with means 
to fight the Standard Oil trust, the American Sugar Company, 
the American Tobacco Company, and other American monopo- 
lies which have gained a strong footing inGerman territory. ‘I'o 


fight the sugar trust the Reichstag passed a resolution giving . 


the administration power to levy a discriminatory tariff against 
refined sugar imports and a low tariff on raw sugar, with the 
avowed purpose of nourishing the home sugar-refining industry. 
But this is a knife which cuts two ways. The precedent in the 
United States shows German legislators that this discrimination 
places German sugar consumers absolutely at the mercy of a dis- 
tinctly German sugar-refining trust protected by the Govern- 
ment. The same is true of the discrimination against American 
beef and meats, and apples. To ninety per cent. of the home 
consumers such discrimination will work disadvantageously ow- 
ing to the debarment of cheap importations of these supplies.” 


And worse is yet to come—unless we arrange a reciprocity 
treaty with Germany; and the Senate record on such treaties 
makes such an event extremely unlikely. The correspondent 
says: 


“That a number of American industries now thriving in Ger- 
many will be utterly crushed out of existence by the operation of 
the new tariff is a foregone conclusion, unless the Washington 
Administration consents to arrange reciprocity treaties with 
Germany. With American wheat imports already declining, it 
is only a matter of time for Russia to take the lead under a 
special treaty with Germany when the price of duty on American 
wheat is raised from 23 to 49 cents per bushel. American corn 
will be succeeded by Russian and Rumanian corn if those gov- 
ernments make half-way satisfactory tariff treaties, while Ameri- 
can corn duty is raised from Io to 24 cents per bushel. American 
bacon will be a rarity when forced to pay a duty of 3.90 cents 
per pound against the present duty of 1.84. American apples 
will be entirely barred when compelled to pay a duty of $2.40 on 
each 220 pounds, as against their free admission at present. The 
resourceful steel manufacturing, electrical, and other kindred in- 
terests of Germany will be able to outbid United States competi- 
tors successfully with the added duties on these American 
imports. I personally know of four leading American firms in 
Berlin which will have to go out of business if the new tariff goes 
into operation unmodified. At the present time the Berlin cham- 
ber of commerce is being organized, composed of Americans in 
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business in Germany, which proposes to draw up an appeal to 
the United States Government to take steps to prevent sucha 
break by modifying the Dingley rates on German imports. The 
German Government, despite the kindly assurances of the Kaiser, 
is determined to offer warfare against the United States tariff 
system. It will use not only the tariff as a cudgel, but also the 
power to cancel the existing most-favored-nation clause treaty 
with the United States, the special rates on American sugar, 
meats, and other products, and also+the differential tariff on the 
Prussian Imperial Railway, as well as the system of classifying 
tariff schedules on different kinds of material at the ports of 
entry. It is a powerful armor, and there are many who predict 
that Germany will be able to make a hard fight for better tariff 
concessions from the United States than have been extended 
heretofore.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


MISSISSIPPI is not holding many levees just at present.—7he Atlanta 
Journal. 


JUDGE (sarcastically): “Did you ever earn a dollar in your life?” Va- 
grant: “Oh, yes; I voted for your Honor once! "—/uck. 


AMERICAN politeness is aptly illustrated in the unanimity with which we 
refer to the steel trust’s income as “ earnings.”"— Zhe Detroit News-7rtbune. 


A PUMP trust has been organized in England. Every trust ought to 
carry pumps for aside line—just asa precaution.— 7he Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, 


MAYBE the President selected the interior of Yellowstone Park as the 
ideal place in which to make his speech on the lowa idea.—7he Chicago 
News. 


IF, as the President declares, we have kept all our promises to the Fili- 
pinos, it must be that we didn’t promise much.—7%e Detrott News- 
Tribune. 


JUDGING by Sargent’s portrait of President Roosevelt, he doesn’t like 
Sargent, or his excellency was thinking of his negro policy.—7he Houston 
Chronicle. 


THE most conspicuous feature of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s countenance 
since the anti-merger decision is the smile that won’t come on.—7%e Al- 
lanta Journal. 


MR. CARNEGIE predicts that North America and Great Britain will one 
day be one country, but he fails to specify which will be the one.—7he 
Baltimore American. 


THE great Italian strike has collapsed, too. It is believed that a couple 
of steamers bound for New York suddenly blew their whistles.— 7ke New 
York Mail and Express. 


POLITICIAN: “Congratulations, Sarah, I’ve been nominated.” Sarah 
(with delight): “Honestly?” Politician: “What difference does that 
make ?"—7Zve Detroit Free Press. 


GREAT attention is to be paid to the horticultural exhibit at the St. Louis 
Fair—with a special department for St. Louis and Jefferson City grafting 
methods, which surpass anything that the Tammany horticulturists have 
ever been able to do.—7%e New York Mail and Express. 

















THEY NEVER SPEAK AS THEY PASS BY. 
—The Brooklyn Eagle. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


HE old saying that a stream can rise no higher than its 
source is transmuted into literary terms by a recent writer, 
Mr. John M. Berdan, of Toledo, Ohio, who takes the view that 
literature normally follows the public demand, and that the 
publisher and bookseller are likely, in the long run, to supply 
what the people will buy. That we as Americans have not yet 
developed a great literature he thinks is ‘‘a self-evident fact.” 
That the great mass of our people to-day do not know or demand 
great literature, he holds to be equally apparent. Therefore, he 
reasons, the first step in literary improvement is to “create a 
demand” for such literature. He continues (in Zhe Arena, 
April) : 


“This demand must arise from the people themselves, not as 
in former ages from any single coterie that leads the people. 
This is being done in a variety of ways, especially in such work 
as the university extension courses. The limitation of that, 
however, is the fact that they deal only with adults whose taste 
is already formed and on whom at best only a veneer of culture 
can be laid. To accomplish widespread results we must begin 
when the mind is as yet untrained—we must begin with the 
high schools. The vast proportion of future readers can not 
go to college, but can and do pass one or more years in the high 
schools ; it is here that the demand must be created—the future 
of American literature rests in the hands of the English teachers 
of the high school.” 


Mr. Berdan urges, first of all, that the English teacher should 
be more carefully chosen and adequately paid. He says on this 
point : 


“Unfortunately, it is here that the average school board deter- 
mines to economize. There is the hampering conviction that 
anybody who can teach at all can teach English. A text-book 
is put into the hands of a raw girl graduate from the normal 
school, and she proceeds to shove indigestible facts down the 
throats of her unwilling class. Secretly she herself really prefers 
the works of Laura Jean Libbey, or Marie Corelli, or Bertha 
Runkle to those of Shakespeare, or Spenser, or any other passé 
author. But she realizes that she is paid to teach the reverse of 
this, and so from the beginning an element of falsehood is intro- 
duced. Our class-rooms have too long been the training-ground 
for literary hypocrisy. The class quickly learns the important 
distinction between those authors who are ‘great’ and modern 
writers who are ‘interesting ’—to talk about the first but to read 
the second. This they never forget. The idea that Shakespeare 
can be read for pleasure without being studied for an examina- 
tion is so foreign to them that for the future they carefully avoid 
ever disturbing the dust on his leaves. It is good to have read 
Shakespeare once—it is a bore to read him!” 

The present high-school course, Mr. Berdan argues, is totally 
inadequate. Selecting an up-to-date high school in the Middle 
West, he finds the following system in vogue: The first two 
years are spent in a drill in rhetoric supplemented by a reading 
of two of Shakespeare's plays and of certain selected books ; the 
third year is passed in a superficial review of the history of 
English literature; the fourth year makes no demand on the 


pupil beyond the production of a single “oration” written out of 
school hours. Moreover, the pupils who expect to go to college 
and those who do not are given exactly the same training in 
Englisn, despite the fact that the high school affords the only 
opportunity the great majority of the pupils ever have to acquire 
a love and appreciation for the good in literature. Mr. Berdan 
concludes : 


“This condition is double-edged. If the English teacher in 
the high school does not rise to the occasion, he sins not only 
negatively but positively; he has not only failed to give the love 
that he should, but he has given a distaste for the beautiful— 
whichis harmful. It is far better for the boy never to have read 
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any given author than to have read him in such a manner that a 
dislike is created. A boy’s unperverted taste is healthy ; it is 
only in school that he learns to hate what is good. The teacher 
must feel the very serious problem that confronts him. Itisa 
grave moral responsibility ; he may be robbing the lad of some- 
thing that can never be replaced, and that is none the less valu- 
able from the fact that it can never figurein alawcase, It would 
have been far better for the boy to have spent the time in play- 
ing balland thus improving the body, rather than, cooped up 
in badly smelling and unventilated rooms, in desecrating and 
destroying his taste for the great masters. 

“The English teacher in the high school has thus a double 
responsibility—a duty due not only tothe class under him but 
also to the nation at large. The individual pupil should at any 
cost be led to appreciate what is fine in literature, and by so 
doing he becomes a factor in the great society for national 
improvement. The average teacher does not appreciate this. 
‘The men on the average school board, themselves the product 
of the old conditions, do not appreciate this. The pupil grows 
up with a hearty, altho concealed, dislike for the great writers. 
He naturally will never appreciate what he has missed except 
vaguely ; his son will go tocollege. But the popular novel of 
the day satisfies his literary craving—and voz/d / our American 
literature.” 


THE PH.D. CRAZE. 


, MERSON, who did not take his bachelor’s degree, because 
he did not think it worth five dollars, would be regarded 

with fine scorn to-day if he should venture to apply for a chair 
in some of our American colleges, to judge from an article by 
Prof. William Jamesin 7he Harvard Monthly. If an applicant 
for such a position can 








not display a Ph.D., we % Se 
are giverr to understand, pi oF, a al nes 
he may as well go back . : 
to the farm; these three 
magical letters outweigh 
all other considerations. 
In illustration of this, 
Professor James (who 





leads the Harvard fac- 
ulty in the number and 
variety of his degrees, 
being a Doctor of Medi- 
cine, Philosophy, Let- 





ters, and Laws) relates 
the case of a brilliant 
Harvard man who re- 
ceived an appointment 
to teach English litera- 
ture in another college 














before the awful discov- 


WILLIAM JAMES, M.D., PH.D., LITT.D., LL.D. 
ery was made by the : . 
. Who enters protest against the growing 


governors of the institu- homage paid to the degree. 


tion that he had not the 
Ph.D. degree. Like the guest without the wedding-garment, 
he was about to be cast into outer darkness; but he was given a 
year’s respite by the offended governors, at the earnest Solicita- 
tion of his friends on the Harvard faculty, *‘on condition that 
one year later at the furthest his miserably naked name should 
be prolonged by the sacred appendage,” as Professor James puts 
it. So the candidate divided the time during the next year 
between teaching English literature and preparing a thesis on a 
philosophical subject. He received the degree, which signified 
nothing in regard to his knowledge of English literature, and 
the stain was wiped out. 

Now the aim of such a college, as Professor James explains, is 
to dazzle the readers of its catalog with a bewildering galaxy of 
titles. The parent or student will say to himself: “This must 
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be a terribly distinguished crowd—their titles shine like the stars 
in the firmament; Ph.D.’s, S.D.’s, and Litt.D.’s bespangle the 
page as if they were sprinkled over it from a pepper caster.” 
This spirit is pure sham, declares Professor James. He con- 
tinues: 


“Will any one pretend for a moment that the doctor’s degree 
is a guaranty that its possessor will be successful as a teacher? 
Notoriously his moral, social, and personal characteristics may 
utterly disqualify him for success inthe class-room ; and of these 
characteristics his doctor’s examination is unable to take any 
account whatever. Certain bare human beings will always be 
better candidates for a given place than all the doctor-applicants 
on hand; and to exclude the former by a rigid rule, and in the 
end to have to sift the latter by private inquiry intotheir personal 
peculiarities among those who know them, just as if they were 
not doctors at all, is to stultify one’s own procedure. You may 
say that at least you guard against ignorance of the subject by 
considering only the candidates who are doctors; but how then 
about making dectors in one subject teach a different subject? 
This happened in the instance by which I introduced this article, 
and it happens daily and hourly in all our colleges. The truth 
is that the Doctor-Monopoly in teaching, which is becoming so 
rooted an American custom, can show no serious grounds what- 
soever for itself in reason. As it actually prevails and grows in 
vogue among us, it is due tochildish motives exclusively. In 
reality it is but asham, a bauble, a dodge whereby to decorate 
the catalogs of schools and colleges.” 


Then, too, there is a certain class of individuals whose ambi- 
tion outruns their ability, who feel that their lives can never be 
happy without the Ph.D. : 


“We dangle our three magic letters before the eyes of these 
predestined victims, and they swarm to us like moths to an elec- 
tric light. They come at a timeof life when failure can no longer 
be repaired easily and when the wounds it leaves are perma- 
nent; and we say deliberately that mere work faithfully per- 
formed, as they perform it, will not by itself save them—they 
must in addition put in evidence the one thing they have not got, 
namely, this quality of intellectual distinction. Occasionally, 
out of sheer human pity, we ignore our high and mighty stand- 
ard and pass them. Usually, however, the standard, and not 
the candidate, commands our fidelity. The result is caprice, 
majorities of one on the jury, and on the whole a confession that 
our pretensions about the degree can not be lived up to consis- 
tently. Thus, partiality in the favored cases ; in the unfavored, 
blood on our hands; and in botha bad conscience—are the results 
of our administration.” 


The time has come tocheck this ‘“ Ph.D. octopus,” as Professor 


James calls it. He suggests three ways to do it: 


“The first way lies with the universities. They can lower 
their fantastic standards (which here at Harvard we are so proud 
of) and give the doctorate as a matter of course, just as they give 
the bachelor’s degree, for a due amount of time spent in patient 
labor in a special department of learning, whether the man bea 
brilliantly gifted individual or not. Surely native distinction 
needs no official stamp, and should disdain to ask forone. On 
the other hand, faithful labor, however commonplace, and years 
devoted to a subject always deserve to be acknowledged and 
requited. 

“The second way lies with both the universities and colleges. 
Let them give up their unspeakably silly ambition to bespangle 
their lists of officers with these doctorial titles. Let them look 
more to substance and less to vanity and sham. 

“The third way lies with the individual student, and with his 
personal advisers in the faculties. Every man of native power, 
who might take a higher degree, and refuses to do so, because 
examinations interfere with the free following out of his more 
immediate intellectual aims, deserves well of his country, and in 
a rightly organized community would not be made to suffer for 
his independence. With many men the passing of these extrane- 
ous tests is a very grievous interference indeed. Private letters 
of recommendation from their instructors, which in any event 
are ultimately needful, ought, in these cases, completely to offset 
the lack of the bread-winning degree; and instructors ought to 
be ready to advise students against it upon occasion, and to 
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pledge themselves to back them later personally, in the market- 
struggle which they have to face.” 


The Boston 77vanscrifi agrees that “America should be the 


last to welcome any badge of intellectual snobbery,” and says: 


‘““We should like to add in support of Professor James’s attack 
on the ‘doctor monopoly’ two cases which have come to our no- 
tice. A young man recently back from a German university 
with a degree in Sanscrit was offered a position as teacher of 
French. He knew nothing of French beyond a fair reading 
knowledge, but he was—save the mark !—a doctor of philosophy. 

“President Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, said not long ago toa 
teacher of English at Harvard that she would have no man on 
the faculty who was not a doctor. His reply should have been a 
cure for the degree plague which has smitten this otherwise ex- 
cellent and independent school. He pointed out that she would 
exclude Professor Kittredge, of Harvard, one of the greatest 
scholars in the world, who is a sort of Warwick, making doctors 
of philosophy, but is not a doctor of philosophy himself, and Pro. 
fessor Wendell, who has had more good influence on the teaching 
of English composition than any one else in America, and Prof. 
Lewis Gates, a noteworthy modern critic, and Mr. C. T. Cope- 
land, whois the most original and interesting lecturer on English 
literature at Harvard.” 





SARGENT AND THE OLD MASTERS. 


] N arecent book on “ American Masters of Painting,” Charles 

H. Caffin, the art critic of the New York Sum, devotes a 
chapter to John Singer Sargent, and incidentally draws a com- 
parison between Sargent’s portraits and those by some of the old 
masters, 

In a brief sketch of Sargent’s early life, Mr. Caffin tells us 
that be has been a favored child of the Muses: he had never 
anythingtounlearn. He 





was born and spent his 
youth in Florence, where 
all around him were the 
dignity and 
beauty of a city which, 


tender 


perhaps more than any 
other city in the world, 
is stimulating to the 
intellect and refining to 
the senses. His home 
life was penetrated with 
refinement, and he early 
reached a maturity for 
which others have to la- 
borlong. He wastaught 
in the studio of Carolus» 
Duran, and at the age 
of twenty-three painted 
a portrait of his teacher 














showing that he had “‘ ab- 
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sorbed his master so 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF JOHN S. SARGENT. thoroughly as to be un- 
conscious of the incidentals of his method and to have grasped 
only the essentials with such complete assimilation that what he 
produces is already his own.” 

The proximity of Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Mr. Marquand, in 
the Metropolitan Museum (New York), to portraits by Titian, 


Franz Hals, and Velasquez, calls forth the following comparison: 


“Among the masters we may feel certain that Sargent will be 
reckoned as having been one of the most conspicuous figures of 
his age; but his vogue will rise and dwindle according to the 
amount of interest felt for the time being in the age which he 
represented ; it will scarcely have that inevitableness of convic- 
tion which, when once recognized, must abide. If this forecast 
is correct, the reason is that Sargent, tho raised above his time, 
scarcely reveals in his portraits elevation of mind; he has the 
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From “ American Masters of Painting.” 
CARMENCITA. 


HOMER SAINT-GAUDENS. 


Courtesy of Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


TWO CELEBRATED EXAMPLES OF MR. SARGENT’S WORK. 


clear eye of the philosopher without his depth and breadth of 
vision; he has possessed himself of his age and the age has 
taken possession of him. He swims on its sea with strokes of 
magnificent assurance, but with a vision bounded by the little 
surface waves around him; he has not sat upon the cliffs quietly 
pondering its wider and grander movements. 

“So the intimacy revealed in the great majority of Sargent’s 
portraits is of that degree and quality which passes for intimacy 
in the polite society of to-day—a conformability to certain typeS 
of manner and feeling, with interesting little accents of indi- 
viduality that shall distinguish without too keenly differentia- 
ting; traits of style rather than of personality. Sometimes there 
is even less than this. Thesubject would seem to have got upon 
the artist’s nerves, interfering with the usual poise of his study, 
so that he seems to have allowed himself to be sidetracked on to 
some loopline of the temperament. Occasionally he touches a 
deeper level of intimacy, as in the portraits of Henschel, Mr. 
Penrose, and Mr. Marquand, and oftentimes in children’s por- 
traits, notably in that of Homer Saint-Gaudens. But, for the 
most part, I believe, it is not the personality of the sitter that at- 
tracts us so much as that of the artist, which he has seized upon 
the occasion to present to us; a personality of inexhaustible facets 
and of a variety of expression that, for the time being at least, 
creates an illusion of being all-sufficient. 

“What a contrast he presents to Whistler, with whom he 
shares the honor of being among the very few distinctly notable 
painters of the present day. Sargent with his grip upon the 
actual, Whistler in his search for the supersensitive significance, 
are the direct antipodes in motive. Each started with a justifi- 
able consciousness of superiority to the average taste of his 
times ; but while Whistler, on one side of his character a man of 
the world, has in hissart withdrawn himself intoa secluded region 
of poetry, Sargent, almost a recluse, has delighted his imagina- 
tion with the seemings and shows of things and with their mate- 
rial significance. 

“Is the reason for this merely that success claimed him early 


and that he has not been able to extricate himself from the 
golden entanglement, or that deeper one, noticeable in many 
artists, that their artistic personality is the direct antithesis of 
that personality by which they are commonly known to the 
world? Otherwise, this man, with his gift of seeing pictures, 
with his power of a brush that seems loaded with light rather 
than with pigment, with his smiting force or tender suggestive- 
ness of expression—what might he not have done had he followed 
the bent of his mind, a mind stored with culture, serene and 
reflective? Something, doubtless, less dazzling than his por- 
traits, but more poetical, more mysteriously suggestive, more 
distinctly creative. As it is, some little studies of Venice, such 
as‘ Venetian Bead Stringers,’ come nearer probably to the true 
spirit of Sargent ; to that exquisiteness of fancy which he devel- 
oped more completely in the study of children lighting lanterns 
in a garden, ‘Carnation Lily, Lily Rose.’ ” 

Mr. Caffin concludes by saying that it is along the line of Sar- 
gent’s decorations for the Boston Public Library (see Tue Lit- 


““ 


ERARY DicesT, March 28) and the “Carnation Lily, Lily Rose” 
pictures that the true Sargent may be discerned. “In them he 
is giving utterance to himself; in his portraits responding with 


a certain hauteur to the allurements of his day.” 


A Maeterlinck Play in Philadelphia.—tThe state- 
ment made in our columns (March 28), that the first Maeterlinck 
drama seen on the stage in this country was “Pelleas and 
Melisande,” produced last year by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, is 
called in question by Dr. Matthew Woods, of Philadelphia, who 
writes to us as follows of a prior presentation of a Maeterlinck 
play: 

“The first time a play of Maeterlinck was given in this coun- 
try was when the Browning Society of Philadelphia, in May of 
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1894, gave the Francis Howard Williams translation of Maeter- 
linck’s* L’Intruse’ with such realistic interpretation that many 
in the great audience became uncontrollably hysterical and had 
to be taken out, and the effect produced upon almost the entire 
audience was so intensely gruesome that even now many can 
only recall it with shudders. The impression made by that com- 
pany of non-professional Philadelphia players, through the in- 
strumentality of certain awe-inspiring preliminaries, was that 
Death—the Intruder—had actually in propria persona entered 
the house and had carried off his victim, while the audience, 
riveted to their seats, incapable of applause or remonstrance, 
did not see, but felt him doit. ‘The effect was produced after 
the manner of the morality plays, with gesture, symbol, and 
suggestion, but with fewer words. The presentation was a 
dramatic triumph. 

“The Browning Society, which gives a play, always a literary 
play, by its own members at the close of its season every year 
on the anniversary of Browning’s birth, has produced many 
notable things in an admirable manner, as, for example, ‘’The 
Masque of Comus,’ by John Milton ; ‘Tennyson's ‘ Falcon’ ; ‘ Grin- 
goire,’ with prolog written and spoken by W. Alexander Stout ; 
Ibsen's ‘A Doll’s House,’ with Miss Helen Baldwin in the lead- 
ing role; Moliére’s ‘Les Precieuses Ridicules,’ with Mr. Ziegler 
in the leading réle; Henry Hanly Hay’s ‘ Night of the Duchess’ ; 
‘The Woman's Battle’; Browning’s ‘Columbus’s Birthday’ ; 
Rostand’s ‘Les Romanesques’; and has in preparation for this 
month G, Bernard Shaw’s ‘Candida.’ Yet in its long list of 
successful presentations, it has done nothing that was a better 
representation of the meaning of its author than Maeterlinck’s 
‘L’Intruse,’ and which preceded Mrs. Patrick Campbell's per- 
formance in America of a Maeterlinck play by some seven 
years.” 


BOOKS THAT INFLUENCE CHILDHOOD. 


NUMBER of well-known English writers were recently 

asked by the editorof 7. ?.’s Weekly (London) to tell the 
story of the books of their childhood, that is, of the books which 
impressed them during childhood and remained most vividly in 
their memories. Ayppended are a few of the answers received : 


Mr. Str. Loz Stracuey, editor of Zhe Sfectator : 

“T am afraid I can not honestly say that any child’s book laid 
any sort of hold on me in childhood, tho many have done so 
since. It sounds dreadfully priggish, but the books I remember 
affecting my mind in childhood, besides the Bible, are Shake- 
speare, Scott, Milton, and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ all of which 
were read to me both by my nurse and my father. I can dis- 
tinctly remember the effect on my mind of ‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Lear,’ 
‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘Waverley,’ ‘Paradise Lost,’ and the first 
and second parts of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ” 


Mr. G. Lewis Hinp, editor of 7he Academy and Literature: 

“The stories of my childhood that I remember best are those 
that were told tome. 1. The storiesof Shakespeare’s plays told 
me by my mother in walks through muddy lanes, which always 
seemed to lead back to Highgate Cemetery. 2. Stories about 
one-eyed ghosts told me by my father walking home from church 
on Sunday evenings. Each lighted lamp-post was a new one- 
eyed ghost. 3. Two fairy tales told me many times by an elder 
sister. One was called ‘The Light Princess,’ the other was 
about another princess who felt a pea through fourteen mattresses. 
I think it gave her a sleepless night.” 

Sir LEsLig STEPHEN: 

“The only books (other than ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ etc.) which I 
remember to have impressed me in early childhood are: ‘ A Story 
Without End,’ translated by Mrs. Austin from Carové, and 
‘Grimm's Fairy Tales,’ with Cruikshank’s illustrations; but I 
remember the general impression rather than details. I loved 
them both. I also remember a book called, I think, the * Excite- 
ment’ (z.¢., I presume, to reading), mainly on account of an 
edifying narrative telling how a profane person was at last found 
dead by the roadside, with his hair standing on end, and also 
with his breeches on and his drawers off, to show who had 
done it.” 


Mr. Justin McCartuy: 
‘I was never, even in my days of childhood, much given to the 
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reading of books especially intended for children. My favorite 
reading in those far-off years was found in ‘The Arabian 
Nights,’ in ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ in ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and, I 
must add, in Pope’s‘ Homer’s Iliad.’ My delight in these books 
is with me a living memory still.” 
Mr. ANDREW LANG: 

Mr. Lang fears that his child’s books were grown-up books, 
He read in childhood *“*The Arabian Nights,” Scott’s poems, 
and Shakespeare. 


Sirk ARTHUR CoNnAN DOYLE: 

“I think the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ was the book which left 
most impression upon me. ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and, later, 
‘Alice’s Adventures,’ stand out also.” 

A noteworthy feature of the “confessions” printed in the Lon- 
don paper is found in the fact that so many books are mentioned 
which are utterly unknown to the child-readers of to-day. It is 
evident that the fashions in child’s literature change as in every- 
thingelse. Mrs. W. E. Holmes, of Aurora, Ill., who contributes 
tothe New York 4ook-Lover (March-April), aremarkable article 
on the children’s books of two or three generations ago, has found 
that “in a collection of fifty books published for children, from 
the years 1830 to 1850, most of the stories were written for the 
purpose of producing in thechild’s mind a fear of death!” She 
continues : 


“In one book is an account of the happy death of William 
Green, age eleven, in which the intense suffering of death from 
pneumonia is graphically depicted. In a long dialog, he is 
asked if he thinks he will get better. ‘Oh, no,’ he replied. ‘I 
do not wzsh to be better." In a book of‘ Anecdotes,’ 1838, achild 
of five is a ‘monitor in the infant school.’ ‘He sings himself to 
sleep witha hymn. Inthe morning he wakes with a hymn, and 
last night he was at it while asleep; for in his s/eef he was 
repeating the ten commandments.’ In the same book, a child 
(who died before he was three years old) gives to his father’s 
glazier a New Testament. ‘He directed him to consider that 
striking passage: “When thou prayest, enter into thy closet,” 
quoting the long verse correctly to the end.’ No wonder the 
child died young—most children do in these books. ...... 

“In 1839, a magazine for children published in New York gave 
its readers a long story, entitled ‘The Churchyard Prattler’ : 

‘ Bessie Sawyer was between five and six years old, and lived 
with her mother in a little cottage near the village church. Susan 
Sawyer, her mother, brought up little Bessie very nicely. She 
taught her to sew, to knit, and to read. She often read a chap- 
ter to Susan while she was washing, ironing, or mending. 
Susan wanted to convince Bessie that life was uncertain, so she 
gave her a piece of string, that she might go into the churchyard 
and measure the littie graves!’ 

“Four pages are devoted to Bessie’s prattle to herself, as she 
goes from mound to mound, and finds what she was sent for. 

‘Mother says that a great many children die before they are 
as old as /am, and I see that sheisright. My sfring tells me 
that. 

‘How odd that I never brought a string here before! 

‘Oh, here is another little stone with verses on it. I must read 
these: 

Two little babes this death-bed share; 
However young, prepare, prepare.’ 

“Instead of running home to her mother in a fit of nervous 
fright, this unnatural little saint goes to visit a little friend who 
had wickedly declared ‘she was going to be an old woman and 
walk with a stick and wear a mob-cap.’ She repeats to her 
friend the gruesome lines, and exultantly informs her that she 
can not be sure of living to be an old woman to walk with a stick 
and wear a mob-cap! It was not uncommon for children to ad- 
vise children in 1830, at least not in magazines.” 


Mrs. Holmes concludes: 


“We rejoice that Louisa Alcott and Longfellow and hosts of 
the best writers have devoted their talents to the entertainment 
and instruction of the children. . As all growing thingsin nature 
need the sunshine and dew and gentle spring rains, so do these 
treasures in our homes, our little children, need to be surrounded 
by the tenderest, most loving care. Of the greatest importance 
will their first books be to them. A taste for good books will 
make life a joy, through all the years to come.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


UNDERGROUND WATER ON THE EARTH AND 
OTHER PLANETS. 


TTENTION has already been directed in these columns to 

the gradual withdrawal of the earth’s surface water to 
underground channels. In an article in Cosmos (March 14), M. 
Paul Combes calls attention to the fact that the present state of 
things is only a passing phase of what he calls the earth’s “hy- 
drologic evolution,” and that this must end in the substitution of 
an underground for a surface system of drainage. Some of the 
planets and the moon, he says, are much further advanced than 
we in this evolution, and their surfaces are practically dry. He 
notes that our information about our own subterranean water- 
courses comes largely from the work of the “speleologists ” or 
students of caves, whose investigations were until recently 
scarcely regarded seriously by scientific men. Says M. Combes: 


“The principal service that it [speleology] has rendered to the 
general science of the globe is certainly that of having directed 
attention to subterranean hydrology. 

“Owing to the explorations and labors of the speleologists, 
phenomena hitherto unsuspected or imperfectly known have been 
clearly revealed. We have realized that the general and impor- 
tant fact of the continuous alteration of the face of the earth by 
the circulation of water holds good not alone for the surface of 
continents. Underground streams do as much work as surface 
waters and perhaps more. They act mechanically and chemi- 
cally; they erode, dissolve, hydrate, and favor a thousand 
chemical combinations or decompositions; they participate 
chemically or thermally in a host of geophysical phenomena. 

“Caverns, whatever may be their form or extent, are in great 
part the work of water; and as this work is not oneof yesterday, 
caverns tell us certain interesting details of the hydrologic his- 
tory of the globe. 

‘‘ Now one of the most important facts of this history—because 
it has never ceased to exercise its influence since the cooling of 
the earth’s atmosphere below 100° C. [the boiling-point] allowed 
the water to pass from the vaporous to the liquid form, and also 
because it appears to be present in other planets—is that the 
solid core of the globe is absorbing its surface waters slowly into 
its depths. 

“The fact is general, and it was well established before the 
birth of speleology. 

“Long ago, geologists were struck with the importance of the 
fact that the oxidized rocks that constitute the outer crust of the 
globe are not impermeable to the fluids above them. The air 
traverses them probably in very small quantities only, but the 
water resulting from infiltration penetrates intothe depths of the 
earth. 

“Speleology, while confirming these facts, has also extended 
them. It shows us the superficial layers absorbing not only the 
waters of infiltration, but also the running water, so that fora 
surface network of torrents, rills, and rivers, there tends to be 
substituted, little by little, a network of underground water- 
courses and consequently a subterranean hydrologic system. 

“Here it will be interesting to note attentively what is going 
on outside of our own planet, and to ask whether the hydrologic 
evolution proved to exist here does not also present identical 
phases elsewhere. ...... 

“On the planet Mars, which seems to have reached a phase of 
hydrologic evolution much more advanced than that through 
which our earth is now passing, the surface waters are now rep- 
resented only by the polar ice-caps—the sole points favorable to 
the condensation of the vapors that form snow, glaciers, and ice. 
In summer, the meeting of the polar ice fills the curious canals 
used by the Martians (here we are dealing with pure hypothe- 
Sis) to conduct over the surface of their planet a liquid whose 
extreme rarity makes it precious. The greater part of the waters 
of Mars have become subterranean, and consequently they 
evaporate little, at least insufficiently to form clouds that are 
perceptible through our best optical instruments. 

“The moon, owing to its small size, has gone through its 
hydrologic evolution in much less time. All its surface waters 
have now been absorbed into its depths, and at the most its 
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vapors may be able sometimes, on arrival at the surface, to give 
rise to a light snow-fall. On the other hand, the solar heat must 
often melt this snow, and to these phenomena are doubtless due 
the observations that have been made of variations of appear- 
ance on the moon’s surface. 

“If it is so, the hydrologic evolution of our planet tends to pass 
sooner or later through the successive phases that have brought 
the planet Mars and the moon to their present state. 

“Of course man can delay to a certain point the progress of 
these phenomena by striving to prevent the underground chan- 
nels from capturing the surface water. 

“For this purpose we may employ reforestation, as has been 
proposed with reason by M. Martelin a recent communication 
to the Geological Society of Paris, or any of the other means that 
technical science has placed at our disposal.”—7rans/lation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE HARMONY OF THE HUMAN FORM. 


HAT the different parts of the human body possess mutually 
such harmonic relations that one may be regarded as the 
counterpart or mold of another is asserted by M. C. Weyher in 
the Revue Générale des Sciences. What he means by this will 
be seen from the following paragraphs: 


“Everybody knows that whenever any limb changes position, 
certain muscles contract while others extend; to each position 
corresponds a different exterior form. Now, bearing this fact in 
mind, cross the arms on the breast or put them behind your 
back ; or stretch them out along the body, seated or upright; or 
cross the legs, or place one hand on or in the other, or on the 
head or face; place one finger along another or take hold of any 
portion of your body; you will always find that the following 
statement holds true: 

‘““Whatever the position taken may be, provided it be natural, 
whenever you have placed a protuberance of one limb in a hollow 
of another, all the other protuberances will find their proper posi- 
tions and will exactly fill all the hollows of the other limb, and 
vice versa, this is true along the whole length of the limbs and 
without any deformation or flattening of any part, except in the 


case of grave defects of form. ‘This is even a method of verify- . 


ing perfection of form. 

“As one limb is placed in contact with another, the muscles 
by which this act is effected change form progressively and, 
wonderful to say, when the actual contact takes place, all the 
protuberances on one limb have assumed the exact form neces- 
sary to fill the hollows of the other, and vice versa. 

“One of the limbs is always and everywhere, as it were, the 
counterpart or mold of the other, along its whole length and over 
a greater or less breadth, reducing sometimes to a simple line of 
contact, but a line that allows no light to pass except the insig- 
nificant amount due to wrinkles of the skin or to slight folds 
under the joints. Thus is explained, in statuary, the well-known 
superiority of the hand and fingers to other molding-tools. 

“That I may be better understood, suppose that you make a 
plaster mold of your arm in the position that it takes, for in- 
stance, when you place your hand on your heart. Then with 
this mold you make a plaster cast, an exact reproduction, in 
relief, of your arminthis position. Suppose that you have made 
separately, in the same manner, a relief of your breast at the 
point covered by your arm. If then you place the two rigid and 
indeformable pieces one on the other, in the position indicated, 
you will see that they exactly coincide, that they touch along 
their entire lengths without allowing the least light to pass at 
any point. 

“This is true even of the child, whose exact counterpart is 
found in the arms of its mother, and we may say that if the lat- 
ter has a beautiful figure, she will contribute largely to the 
physical perfection of her child; and the more tender she is as a 
mother, the more this will be the case, for she will turn the child 
about constantly in all directions to embrace it and press it in 
her arms, against her breast and on her lap, thus molding it in 
the purity of her own lines. 

“If, in fact, the child has abnormal protuberances or exag- 
gerated hollows, these defects will constantly tend to be corrected 
and to disappear under the pressure of the mother’s figure, 
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whose flesh possesses much greater solidity than the tender flesh 
and frame of the young infant.”—7rans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


A UNIQUE TEST OF TWO STEAMBOATS. 
| OW two river-boats of different types were recently tested 
by a sort of inverted tug-of-war—the boats pushing against 
each other bow to bow—is told in Warine Engineering (April). 


Says the writer: 


“There are many ways of making tests of steam-vessels with 
steam-engine indicators, thermometers, water-meters, pyrome- 
ters, patent logs, etc., but the most unique and practical test of 
towboats that has come to our notice is that of the stern-wheel 
steamer J). 7. Lane and the twin-screw towboat James Rumsey, 
which was made in the Kanawha River, opposite Charleston, 
W. Va., on March 7. 

“The Ward Engineering Company, Charleston, has just com- 
pleted for the Government a new type of towboat, christened 
the James Rumsey. ‘The vessel is so entirely different from all 
other craft on the river that steamboat men felt confident that 
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downstream. It was, however, in the pulling contest that the 
smaller craft demonstrated her superiority in a still greater man- 
ner. When the engines of the two vessels were reversed, the 
Rumsey pulled the larger vessel at a fair speed.” 

The picture brings out strikingly the difference between the 
old type of boat with its large hull, ponderous stern-wheel, and 
general appearance of strain and exertion, and the new type 
with its twin screws, water-tube boilers, and noiseless running. 
It takes no prophet, says the paper from which we have just 
quoted, to foresee that the old type will be eventually displaced 
by the new. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC MYSTERY. 

_ photographic plate is making a name for itself as a 

revealer of things and forces hitherto unknown. By its 
means, it will be remembered, Professor Roentgen discovered 
his now celebrated rays, and it has also brought to light several 
other forms of radiation, some accepted by the scientific world, 
others regarded still as more or less apocryphal. Now a Ger- 
man physicist describes a curious action that he is not yet able 


to explain, by which chemical changes, 

















alterations of temperature, etc., can be 
clearly registered on the sensitive plate. 
In a note ‘‘on a remarkable phenomenon 


’ 


of radiation,” the Revue Scientifique 


(February 7) describes this as follows: 


“It has often been observed that photo- 
graphic plates show, in darkness, under 
the action of certain metals or organic 
bodies, a very sensible darkening, attrib- 
uted by Russell to the chemical effect of 
peroxid of hydrogen. . Altho this ex- 
perimenter shows that the effect is capa- 
ble of traversing a number of solid and 
liquid bodies, he does not admit the ex- 
istence of a true radiation, but asserts 
that the phenomenon depends on the pro- 
gressive formation of peroxid, due to 
water or camphor contained in these 
bodies. 





PUSHING TEST OF TWO KANAWHA RIVER STEAMBOATS. 


The new type against the old. 

Courtesy of Marine Engineering (New York). 
she would be a failure. The stern-wheel has been tlie feature of 
Western river steamboats ever since steam was first used on 
these waters, and very little change has been made. So, when 
the Rumsey appeared with a new type of engines and without 
the stern-wheel, her ultimate failure was confidently predicted. 
She had two sets of quadruple-expansion engines with cylinders 
7, 10, 14, and 20 inches in diameter by 12 inches stroke, and is 
supplied with steam by a Ward boiler. 

“The hull is 120 feet long, 22 feet beam, 4 feet 6 inches deep, 
and has a mean draft of 28 inches. She was found to give most 
excellent results in towing and swinging barges on the river, but 
her superiority to the old type was not recognized until the test 
above mentioned. 

“The Lane stopped on her way down the river with a large 
tow, moored the barges to the shore, and stood out in midstream 
to await her small antagonist. The latter came out to meet her 
and the bows of the two vessels were lashed together as shown 
in the engraving, as it had been previously decided to make a 
pushing and pulling contest. 

“In the first contest the Lame was on the upstream side and had 
the current and wind in her favor. The engines on both vessels 
were started at the same moment and run at full speed ahead. 
Gradually the larger boat pushed her small, impudent foe down- 
stream a few hundred feet, but at a speed not as fast as the cur- 
rent. Then the relative position of the two contesting vessels 
was changed, the Rumsey being on the upstream side, and the 
test was repeated, this time the Rumsey driving her antagonist 
before her at a greater speed than she had herself been pushed 





“Nevertheless, many facts seem to con- 
tradict this interpretation. In the first 
place, a transmission is observed in the 
case of very thin layers of metal. Again, 
the effect in question is not diminished 
when the surrounding vapors are removed as much as possible, 
by means of a current of air. So M. L. Graetz, in an article 
published in the PAysztkalische Zeitschrift, makes the hypoth- 
esis that this blackening is due to an emission of particles of 
unknown nature. 

“The author notes a similar phenomenon which is very stri- 
king. When, in avsolute darkness, a photographic plate is ex- 
posed to the action of hydrogen peroxid, by placing the sensitized 
face several centimeters above the liquid, and there is placed 
on the opposite side of the plate a metallic object of some marked 
form, such as a copper cross, the plate will present, after de- 
velopment, the image of the metal object, altho this is not in the 
path of the rays—a bright image onadark ground. This ‘retro- 
grade’ image is observed even when we interpose certain other 
bodies between the metal and the plate. Liquids, for example, 
instead of preventing these phenomena, sometimes strengthen 
them ; we must thus attribute to them a specific action, charac- 
teristic of each. In a general way, these phenomena are ac- 
centuated when a chemical reaction occurs between the metal 
and the interposed liquid. The author has succeeded in this 
way in registering automatically chemical reactions by means 
of a photographic process. 

“The smallest differences of temperature would seem to affect 
these images, the warmest part of the plate taking a lighter tint 
than those where the temperature is lower. These images there- 
fore furnish an extremely sensitive indication of the thermal 
state of the plate. 

“The author is not able to point out the seat of these pheno- 
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mena. All that he can say is that they are not due to the direct 
action of the vapors of hydrogen peroxid, oxygen, or ozone, not 
to the effect of negative ions.”— 7rans/ation made for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





DO FORESTS REGULATE THE FLOW OF 
RIVERS? 


l T has long been a favorite argument with those who are try- 

ing to prevent the total destruction of our forests that the 
floods on our great rivers are chiefly or largely due to the 
removal of trees in swampy regions where the streams rise. 
The idea has been that spongy or swampy land shaded by trees 
holds the water and prevents it from running off too quickly. 
This idea is now pronounced a fallacy by Engineering News. 
Says this paper, editorially: 


“We heartily favor the extension of forest culture and forest 
preservation, but every claim that such work can solve the prob- 
lem of flood prevention does harm, since it creates opposition to 
plans for treating the broad subject of river regulation on sound 
engineering lines. 

“Briefly stated, the fact is that forests do not increase rainfall, 
and while they distribute the run-off from a given area over a 
somewhat longer period than would be occupied if the same area 
were clear land, this conservation of the flow is chiefly of impor- 
tance in increasing the low-water flow and not in diminishing 
flood heights. Further, this effect is of practical importance 
only on smallstreams. Inthe case of large rivers it is too trivial 
to be noticeable. This is not mere theory, but actual fact, estab- 
lished by multitudes of observations. The floods of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi appear from historical records to have been 
as great when the forests on their head-waters were practically 
untouched by the ax as they are at the present day. It is true 
that the recorded flood heights of the lower Mississippi have in- 
creased with each great flood for several years; but this is due 
to the fact that the river is now confined to its channel by levees 
instead of being permitted to spread over the entire width of the 
bottom lands. 

“In New York, recently, a movement has been started to 
establish a scientific system of river regulation under control of 
the State. In the report of the State Water-Storage and Flood- 
Prevention Commission, made up of eminent engineers, it was 
stated that no work which the State could undertake would be 
productive of such enormous benefits. Yet the movement in 
the present legislature to continue the work of the commission 
has met with great opposition from men whose chief plea has 
been that the proper remedy for flood prevention was restoration 
of the forests. It is fortunate, indeed, that this is not the case, 
for, if it were, the floods in our watercourses would have to con- 
tinue their annual devastation unchecked. It would be out of 
the question to take great areas of land from productive agricul- 
ture and devote it to forestry. 

“The fact is that the work of river regulation, while it is a field 
of which the public knows nothing, is no new field to the engi- 
neer. In the thickly settled countries of Europe, where every 
scrap of land has a value, it was long ago found necessary to 
protect the lands along the water-courses from injury by floods 
or erosion, and this not merely through towns and cities, but 
along the entire course of the stream. In this country only a 
small beginning has been made in this direction; but it is cer- 
tain to become an important field of work for the engineer.” 


The Images that Precede Sleep.—The images that 
sometimes appear before the eyes at the moment when one is 
going to sleep have recently been studied by M. Delage, a 
French psychologist, who names them “hypnagogic images.” 
Says La Nature in describing his observations: 


or 


“hese images are seen to form themselves very clearly at 
the moment before sleep when the consciousness of perceptions 
is still distinct. They appear with perfect definition, isolated on 
a dark background. They must be distinguished from hallucina- 
tion, for the subject is conscious of the subjective character of 
the image. M. Delage observes that hypnagogic images have 
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not been studied by the philosophers, whence have arisen con- 
tradictory ideas of their nature. Some have regarded them as 
formed on the retina, others as formed in the mind. Now, as 
M. Delage observes, retinal images are characterized by the fact 
that they move when the eye is displaced. He has observed 
hypnagogic images and has proved that they follow the move- 
ment of the eyes; therefore they must be retinal. When they 
have disappeared, they have a retinal substratum called the 
autoptric glimmer. This glimmer appears when one shuts the 
eyes in darkness; it forms colored patches that change place 
and are of indefinite form. At the moment of sleep the nervous 
images susceptible of appearance in dreams have their seat in 
the cerebrum ; then the glimmers pass away. They blend with 
the brain images and serve to exteriorize them,”— 7vans/ation 
made for Tue LiTerary Dicest. 





**LOOPING THE LOOP.” 


HAT this practical illustration of centrifugal force is by no 
means new is shown by a writer in Cosmos (Paris, March 
28). The feat, as performed on a bicycle by an American, has 
been making quite a sensation in Paris, and the author of the 
article above mentioned calls attention to the fact that America 
is responsible only 
for the cycling part 
of the feat; as per- 
formed in a car run- 
ning on rails it is 
more than half a 
century old. Says 
the writer: 




















“The only thing 
specially new is the 
use of the bicycle in 
this sport, which 
makes it, to be sure, a very reckless one; but the same thing 
in a small wagon has been done numerous times during the last 
half-century—about 1850, at the Paris Hippodrome, and then at 
the Barriére de 1’Etoile, near the Arch of Triumph, to the great 
joy of the children, and also of their parents. 

“At this period the game was also in the fashion, and it seems 
impossible that it should have been so completely forgotten ; it 
had sufficient popularity to serve as the model for a toy that was 
to be found on the shelves of all self-respecting dealers. 

“We are told that this sport originated even earlier, about 
1846, at Havre, with a M. Claviére, who had calculated all its 
elements. The inclined plane, starting from a high platform, 
forming a loop at the bottom of its course, and then rising toa 
second platform less elevated than .the starting-point, was pro- 
vided with side-pieces to guide the wheels of a small car, which, 
left to itself, made the journey, obeying the laws of gravity and 
of centrifugal force. At first it carried only bagsof sand. Later 
an amateur was 
found, and at Havre, 
as at Paris, the trav- 
eler was seen to go 
over the course head 
downward, 

“The sport has 
been resuscitated in 
the United States, 
and has had great 
success: not only 
professionals made 
the trip, but also the 
public,even women, 
who are always on the lookout for new sensations. Asa matter 
of fact, nothing is less dangerous than this exercise ; if things 
are arranged so that the car can not be derailed, it would be im- 
possible to fall even if one wished to do so, At the critical 
moment, the centrifugal force fixes the passengers to their seats 
with more energy than gravity usually does, 

“In fact, the sport finally became apparently somewhat monot- 
onous and to give it more spice another loop was added to the first. 


LOOPING THE LOOP ON A BICYCLE, 





A TOY LOOP THE LOOP. 
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It is asserted that there are now courses containing three of them 
in succession. In this case the loops must be smaller and smaller 
as the car goes on. 

“It must be seen that nothing is easier than to make a trip on 
atrack of this kind—but some hardihood is required to make 
one on a bicycle. Then there is no guide possible . . . a simple 
black mark in the 
middle of the path 
indicates the road, 
and it is the rider’s 
business not to 
swerve from it, no 
matter what his 
speed and what his 





position — inclined 
RETURN BALL BOWLING. or completely re- 
versed... . Toama- 


teurs before indulging in this sport a word of caution may be 
given; they should not forget that it is necessary to have an 
average speed of 60 kilometers [37 miles] an hour, and perhaps 
of 100 [62 miles] at the critical point of the descent. 

“For timid folk there is a less brilliant but more reasonable 
method of utilizing centrifugal force—the game of return-ball 
bowling. 

“The extremity of the alley in this game is turned back in an 
appropriate curve. Only one pinis used. If the bowler over- 
turns it, the movement of the ball is checked ; if he misses it, the 
ball keeps on, follows the terminal semi-loop, leaves it at a 
tangent, describes a parabola, and falls at the feet of the player 
or into his hands, Or it may hit him in the face if he shows as 
much lack of skill at the return of his projectile as inits delivery.” 
—Translation made for Tue Lirerary DIGEst. 


HARMFUL DRUGS IN PROPRIETARY 
MEDICINES. 


HAT many widely advertised and generally used medicines 
depend largely for their action on morphin and similar 
drugs is charged by Dr. J. B. Mattison, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
The Medical News (April 4). Dr. Mattison warns us against 
what he asserts is ‘“‘the danger involved in the lawless sale— 
lawless because not safeguarded by law—of the many nostrums 
in which morphin and cocain play the largest part for harm.” 
He goes on to say: 


“As a nation largely neurotic—both ancestral and acquired— 
we offer an inviting field to venders of such wares, who ply their 
trade with a vigor worthy a better cause, and with result of which 
we must make note if we would conserve the best interest of 
many whose well-being is given to our care. It goes without 
saying that the larger, by far, number of the many nostrums— 
nervines, antineuralgic pills, powders, tablets, and liquids—so 
much heralded and lauded for relief of pain and nervous unrest, 
have morphin as their active part. And this ‘part’ in some 
is not small. In one, largely advertised, there is one-eighth 
grain in each teaspoonful. Therisk of morphinism, in certain 
persons, from that amount is large; in fact, a smaller, in 
a highly nervous patient, on.whom it acts kindly, will create 
the disease. A ten-years’ case of morphinism, under my care, 
seven years ago, had its rise in a one-sixteenth grain daily 
dose. 

“Even larger risk of inebriety obtains in using the various 
nostrums containing cocain, so much lauded for the relief of 
coryza and other nasal ills. In the form of catarrh snuffs and 
solutions, its power for harm is far greater than when taken by 
mouth; in fact it ranks almost—or quite—with its subdermic 
effect, by virtue of the highly absorptive nasal mucous mem- 
brane, and its nearness to the brain, making its seductive power 
and ill effect on mental health specially prompt and pernicious. 
One of these nostrums contains 1% per cent. cocain—two per 
cent. is the strength often used for anesthesia—and any ‘cure’ 
having that amount is dangerous. Insanity is certain, if its use 
he continued.” 


Dr. Mattison tells us that the abuse of cocain arising from its 
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use in colds or catarrh is very common, and that many wrecks 
are the result. He concludes: 


“Such the situation. What the need? This: 

“An act making it illegal to sell morphin or cocain except 
per prescription, and the prescription not to be refilled, save by 
order of attending physician. 

“A law compelling the maker of every nostrum to print the 
formula on wrapper, and those containing morphin or cocain, 
the amount of the drug in each dose. America is behind the 
times as to what could and should be done to avert this ill. The 
American Association for the Cure of Inebriety can, and it is to 
be hoped will, make earnest effort along this line, and so effec- 
tively safeguard one phase of the public weal.” 


HOW DOES ELECTRICITY KILL? 


y terns electric currents of high and low tension cause death 

in a different manner-would appear from a recent report 
made by Dr. F. Battelli, of the University of Geneva, upon the 
nature of the effects which cause death from electric shock. Says 
The Electrical Review, in an abstract of an article from 7he 
Mechanical Engineer (London) : 


“Currents at a pressure of about 12,000 volts or more kill by 
inhibition of the nerve-centers and arrested respiration. The 
heart continues to beat with energy, and is only arrested by 
asphyxia, causing great arterial pressure. In such cases the ani- 
mal may, in general, be restored by artificial respiration, On 
the other hand, currents of low tension, not exceeding 120 volts, 
and passing from the head to the feet, kill by producing paraly- 
sis of the heart, and the animal continues to breathe for some 
time after becoming unconscious. ‘These low-tension currents 
apparently stop the heart by causing irregular contractions, thus 
disturbing its rhythm. Dr. Battelli and Professor Prevost have 
made the discovery that high+tension currents are capable of 
restoring the action of a heart that has been arrested by a low- 
tension current; but as the application, to be successful, must 
be made not more than fifteen or twenty seconds after the arrest 
of the heart’s action, it is hardly likely to prove valuable asa 
practical restorative. The path traversed by the current in 
passing through the body is a matter of great importance. ‘The 
most dangerous is from one hand to the other, because the resist- 
ance of this path is low, and because the current passes near the 
heart. Hence it is a good rule for workmen and others handling 
live conductors to use but one hand. An important rule to 
observe in rescuing a person in contact with a live wire, and 
when it is impossible to cut off the current, is to push the victim 
off with one foot. Even should the current pass from one foot to 
the other through the rescuer, the resistance of the path is con- 
siderable, and as the current does not pass near the heart serious 
injury is not likely to result.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“IT has been suggested,” says Augineering, “that the energy evolved by 
radium is merely picked up by it from the space surrounding the salt, 
and transformed into the heat observed. This, however, does not seem 
probable, tho we note that it has the support of Sir William Crookes, since 
such a transformation would appear to involve a contradiction of the well- 
established principle of the degradation of energy. So far asis known, the 
only stores of energy available for such a purpose are of the low-grade 
type, which would have to be converted into high-grade energy to give 
rise to the observed phenomenon; and, so far as is known, every trans- 
formation of energy naturally occurring takes place in the opposite direc- 
tion to this.” 


“THERE has never been a time,” says an editorial writer in 7he Medical 
News, “when the overproduction of the masses did not threaten to over- 
whelm the classes, and when the philosophers did not grieve that those 
who were most competent to lead the race were not the foremost to re- 
produce their own kind. And yet, in spite of ominous predictions, society 
has risen to successive heights of civilization. The law that governs the 
rise of nations is like the law of convection currents. As new molecules 
are constantly carried up to the energized point of steam, so are the ranks 
of climbers in the world of men continually rising to positions of power. 
Those who have reached the top do more than merely reproduce their 
kind. They transmit their energy, and it is thus that they truly repro- 
duce themselves. What tho college graduates do not replace themselves 
in their universities by their own sons! Tiey have filled their places a 
hundred times by their influence, their teaching, and their vitalized 
energy.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MORMONISM. 


N cases where prejudices are involved, it is difficult to justly 
] estimate the qualities of an alien people. ‘The contact of 
the average Gentile with the Mormons is such as to emphasize 
the dark side of their influence, and to depreciate the remarkable 
character of their achievements. So at least thinks Prof. Rich- 
ard T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin, who contributes to 
Harper's Monthly (April) an account of some social and relig- 
ious aspects of Mormonism. He points out that this despised 
religion already claims the allegiance of upward of four hun- 
dred thousand people, and that in seventy years the Mormons 
have transformed what was apparently a desert waste into a fer- 
tile and fruitful country. He says further: 


“We find in Mormonism, to a larger degree than I have ever 
seen in any other body of people, an illustration of the individual 
who is willing to sacrifice himself for the whole, and it is a 
religious sanction which impels him to do so, On the other 
hand, the interests of the future are ever held in mind, and to 
them the present is subordinated, the final goal being the millen- 
nium, and the setting up of the kingdom of the Lord in Jackson 
County, Missouri; for it is there that the great restoration is to 
take place. 

“So far as Ican judge from what I have seen, the organiza- 
tion of the Mormons is the most nearly perfect piece of social 
mechanism with which I have ever, in any way, come in contact, 
excepting alone the German army. ‘The Mormons, indeed, 
speak of their whole social organization as an army, the reserve 
being those at home, and the fighting force being the mission- 
aries in the field. We have faith, authority, obedience, opera- 
ting through this marvelous social mechanism and touching life 
at all points, inasmuch as the Mormon creed recognizes no inter- 
est as external tothe church, and regards church and state as 
actually one.” 


So closely bound together, indeed, is the religious and eco- 
nomic life of the Mormons that work under the guidance of the 
church is considered a religious act, and Mormon leaders have 
never hesitated to summon their followers to purely social duties. 
Says Professor Ely: 


“Brigham Young, acting always under the guidance of the 
Lord, as he claimed, directed in detail works calculated to con- 
vey a common benefit. On Sunday, preaching in any settle- 
ment, such as Provo, for example, he might say, ‘To-morrow I 
want one hundred men and fifty teams to meet and work on the 
irrigating-ditch.’ Or the forces might be rallied for the con- 
struction of a road into a canyon of the mountains. Generally, 
but not always, an account was kept of the work of each one, 
and if it was for an irrigating-ditch he was given a correspond- 
ing interest in the ditch. But the water was connected with the 
land, and the ditches were owned by the farmers. They were 
cooperative undertakings which were part and parcel of agricul- 
ture.” 


Even to-day the Mormon Church dominates commercial life in 
Utah. One of the largest concerns in Salt Lake City is entitled 
“Zion's Cooperative Mercantile Institution,” and its motto is: 
“Holiness unto the Lord.” The church has many financial in- 
terests, and the president of the church is, as such, president of 
many important corporations, which serve to a greater or less 


extent the interest of the general cause. Professor Ely con- 
tinues : 


“It is also true that, even at the present time, industry and 
thrift are inculcated as cardinal duties. ‘This holds generally. 
A Wyoming teacher says: ‘I have never seen either a lazy Mor- 
mon or one who is considered a pauper. ‘To be engaged in pro- 
ductive industry, however humble, is a cardinal principle of 
Mormonism. Since early marriages and large families are the 
rule in that locality [Wyoming], the majority of Mormon families 
are poor. In many cases the mother, or mothers, and older 
children help earn the living, while still smaller children attend 
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to the household duties and care for the babies. The church 
makes it the duty of parents to see that the childrea learn a 
trade. Tho habits of industry are instilled by precept and ex- 
ample, the wise admonition of the church is often neglected.’ 

“What is asserted by this teacher finds confirmation in their 
hymns—and it may be observed that in studying any strange 
people it is always well to examine their songs as self-revealing 
expressions of the inner life. In the Latter-Day Saints’ Sun- 
day-school hymn-book we find, for example, the hymn ‘The 
Bees of Deseret,’ in which diligence is praised, the chorus 
reading as follows: 


Workers are we: no idlers here 
Shall live among our busy, happy band; 
We gather honey all the year, 
And plenty can be found on every hand. 
“Nevertheless, the experience of the teacher quoted was ex- 
ceptional, and can not be regarded asa safe generalization based 
on wide observation,” 


Professor Ely takes an optimistic view of the solution of the 
Mormon marriage problem. He writes on this point: 


“Every one who has been in Utah and the surrounding country 
knows that polygamy is still practised, and that practically no 
effort is made to conceal it. On the other hand, it is certain that 
very few new polygamous marriages are contracted in the larger 
centers. It is asserted, however, by the Gentiles, that in Mor- 
mon settlements thirty or forty miles away from the railway, 
plural marriages are still contracted. Moreover, no Mormon 
claims that the views of the church respecting the righteousness 
of polygamy have changed. It would seem probable, however, 
that as time goes on, and as a generation of people grow up 
under the influences of monogamy, the actual forces in the 
church against plural marriages will be so strong as in them- 
selves to prevent their reintroduction.” 


AN ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO “ PRACTICAL” 
CHRISTIANITY. 


HE Young Men’s Christian Association is pronounced by a 
recent observer ‘‘the strongest, largest manifestation of 
enlightened, practical, strenuous Christianity in the United 
States, and probably in the world.” An organization whose sole 
business is to make men better, and which has, according to its 
last report, property worth $30,000,000 and a membership of 
300,000 young men and boys, certainly deserves investigation. 
Mr. Raymond Stevens, a writer in 7he Worla’s Work (April), 
gives a most interesting account of the activities of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in a single city, Greater New York. 
We summarize as follows: 


The West Side branch has one of the best equipped buildings 
in the city, and a membership of more than 3,500. About 1,500 
are not church-members, and of the rest one-half are Roman 
Catholics. ‘Twelve hundred men belong to the physical depart- 
ment and take regular exercise. Besides the usual class-work, 
boxing, wrestling, and fencing are taught. Last year 111 enter- 
tainments and lectures were given with a total attendance of 
21,000, also 210 religious meetings with an attendance of 30,000, 
Such eminent churchmen and laymen as Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. 
Rainsford, Jacob Riis, and Col. Leonard Wood were among the 
speakers. Some of the Sunday meetings in Carnegie Hall were 
the largest meetings for men alone ever held in New York city. 
The Association runs a free employment bureau. The West 
Side, the Bowery, and the Twenty-third Street branches last 
year secured 3, 766 situations. 

The Twenty-third Street branch not long ago opened a suc- 
cessful day-school which will probably be imitated in other 
branches. It has nearly one hundred students, and is realiy 2 
thorough business college open to members at a merely nomina, 
cost—for $3.50 is about the average fee for all Association 
courses. 

The Brooklyn Naval Building, opened last May through the 
generosity of Miss Helen Gould, is probably the finest inexpen- 
sive club in the world. Besides the usual facilities, it has a rifle 
range, pool- and billiard-tables, a barber-shop, a camera-room, 
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and a large number of storage-lockers. The sailors pay a large 
part of the running expenses themselves, and they do not have 
religion thrust upon them. ‘The men seen about the Naval 
Building are older, hardier, and, if rougher, also more virile than 
the usual Young Men’s Christian Association man. ‘They look 
as if they could fight better than they could pray. Thereligious 
work is mostly done by individual efforts, rather than by general 
exhortation. Any sailor may become a member, irrespective of 
religion or lack of it. Moreover, the building with all its advan- 
tages is open to any enlisted man, whether a member or not. 

“The railroad branches in New York do little educational and 
religious work, as the members are practically all transients. 
The men who drop into the buildings for a few minutes’ loaf, or 
a dinner, or for a bath and a sleep, represent the rank and file 
of railroad men, and not the few religiously inclined. From 
sixty to seventy-five per cent. of the men available join. More 
than half are Roman Catholics. ‘“*We don’t preach men away,” 
said a railroad branch secretary. ‘There have been Young 
Men’s Christian Associations that ran their religious work so far 
into the ground that not only the Catholics but every self-respect- 
ing man got out.’ But here I never knew a man to keep away on 
account of the religious part. ‘Two left because we were ‘too 
worldly.’ We have many earnest Christians, and we do our 
best work quietly and by personal touch.” 


Recently the Young Men’s Christian Association has begun 
to establish what are known as industrial branches. 
Stevens: 


Says Mr. 


“There are five industrial branches now actually running: one 
in the iron mills at Lorain, Ohio; one at Stamps, Ark., in a lum- 
ber-mill; one at Atlanta, Ga., also in a lumber-mill; one at 
Wilmerding, Pa., in the Westinghouse Electric Works, and one 
at Proctor, Vt., for the marble-workers. Here 217 men joined 
the first week without solicitation; and a night-class contains 
forty Hungarians. Since January 1 the committee in charge of 
the industrial department has received applications either from 
the men or the employers in fourteen plants, some the largest 
in the country, representing eight industries. The Association 
secretary or agent goes directly to the men, and if he can get 
enough to agree to form a branch to insure its success from the 
point of view of numbers, he raises what money he can from the 
men before he calls on the company to subscribe. In this field 
lies perhaps the greatest opportunity of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and it has begun vigorously to cultivate it.” 


The Outlook chronicles in a recent issue the growth and pres- 
ent prosperity of the Chicago Young Men’s Christian Association : 


“The Chicago Association has nearly 4,900 members, who 
paid for their dues and privileges last year over $72,000—cer- 
tainly an important sum. Less than one-third of the entire 
membership represents Protestant Church affiliation. The Chi- 
cago Association occupies a thirteen-story building valued at 
$1,600,000, the rental from which helps to support the organiza- 
tion. Over two thousand young men go to the building daily, 
seven hundred of these visiting the gymnasium and natatorium. 
Over seventeen hundred students were taught last year in the 
evening-school. In the summer one of the finest athletic fields 
about Chicago is conducted by the Association ; its athletes take 
rank with the best in the country, and stand for honorable ama- 
teur athletics. The noon prayer-meeting, established by the 
late D. L. Moody when president of the Chicago Association, 
averages over fifty men throughout the year, and has not omitted 
its daily service for over forty years. Last year, out of over 
twenty-five hundred men applying for employment, nearly a 
thousand situations were found through the Association bureau. 
While the Chicago Association is the largest in the world, it does 
not limit its influence to its membership. Fully twice the num- 
ber of its members attend its social gatherings, thus being influ- 
enced in a practical and helpful way toward proper manhood and 
citizenship.” 


The same paper goes on to comment: 


““Whether in Mexico or Chicago or Shanghai, the work of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has changed in character 
from its somewhat pietistic attitude of three and four decades 
ago to a broader, wiser, more practical and rational plan. The 
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work of the Young Men’s Christian Association as its exists to- 
day inculcates a spirit of manly Christianity in all departments 
of life.” 


WHAT ASSYRIOLOGY HAS DONE FOR THE 
BIBLE. 


— views of the radical wing of the modern school of Assyr- 

iology, as voiced by Delitzsch, have such a revolutionary 
appearance to all who hold the traditional views of the Scriptures, 
that it is something of a surprise to be assured by so excellent an 
authority as Professor Kittel, of Leipsic, the present occupant of 
the chair held by the elder Delitzsch, that the Biblical basis has 
been vastly strengthened, not weakened, by the excavations in 
the Tigris and Euphrates valleys. This he does in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘“‘Die Babylonischen Ausgrabungen und die Biblische 


Urgeschichte,” which, in the great flood of literature on the 
Babel-Bibel problem, is one of the few contributions to the dis- 
cussion that has attracted the marked attention of both sides, 
and promises to have permanent value. We quote from this 


pamphlet the following views and statements of fact: 


In the light of the lessons of history, there need be no fear but 
that the eventual outcome of the Assyriological and Babylonian 
finds will add to the dignity and claims of the Scriptures. A 
little more than a generation ago it was regarded as the essence 
of critical and historical wisdom to discredit the story of the 
siege and even of the existence of Troy. When a plain layman, 
Schliemann, undertook with spade and pick to hunt for the evi- 
dence of the historical character of Homer’s epic, he was ridiculed 
most thoroughly by the official representatives of classical lore. 
But the overwhelming evidence unearthed by Schliemann turned 
this ridicule into warm commendation. 

Again, it was at that time almost an axiom among philologists 
that there was no such historical character as Minos. Now the 
palace and throne of that great king have been unearthed in 
Crete. Even King Midas, of Phrygia, was declared to be a 
myth; now the Assyrian inscriptions have told us that he was 
one of the great kings of the eighth pre-Christian century. 
Everywhere and in every direction the darkness of earliest Greek 
history has been lifted, and the same is becoming true of the 
Orient. 

The evidences that the excavations in Bible lands have brought 
forth already justify the expectation that the skilfully recon- 
structed subjective history of Israel, as taught by the modern 
school, will have to be in all of its essentials unlearned again. 
Some years ago the great Ewald uitered the pronunciamento 
that the names of the patriarchs were not those of historical 
characters, but of certain tribes, and that the story of the patri- 
archs was the later history of later generations projected into 
the earlier ages. Indeed, none of the earlier records of the Old 
Testament were regarded as historically reliable, since the evi- 
dence for the existence of writing at so early an age could not 
be furnished. The fact that in the days of the Judges and of Saul 
(which were regarded as the earliest “historical” period in 
Israel) the civilization and religion of Israel were at a low ebb, 
was regarded as conclusive evidence that before that period there 
could not have been a higher state of culture. These are sub- 
Stantially the views of the advanced school at the present day. 
Now comes the spade of the Assyriologist and brings to the light 
of day data that stand in bold contrast to these conclusions. 
The search for evidence of a low state of culture in the earliest 
period has been in vain; the very opposite was the case. 
Whatever the excavator finds shows a higher and higher condi- 
tion in this respect. From the earliest pre-Semitic period of 
Babylon we possess Sumarian finds of exceptional beauty, dating 
back to the fourth pre-Christian millennium. Hilprecht has found 
two bronze gazelle heads from this time that will compare favor- 
ably with the best productions of modern art. The later period 
of Babylonian civilization never attained to the state of the 
earliest in this regard. 

All this shows that the hypothesis as to the crude civilization 
of earliest Israel can not be maintained in the light of historical 
parallels. The age of the Judges was evidently a period of 
decay and was preceded by one of higher and deeper culture, as 
is depicted in the Old Testament. This is further evidenced by 
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the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, that prove the existence of literature 
and a high degree of culture in Palestine and the surrounding 
countries as early as 1400 B.c. In the light of these facts, it 
would be remarkable, not if Israel had a literature as early as 
the days of Moses, but if it had not had. 

Even in smaller details, the cuneiform finds confirm the older 
statements of the Scriptures. The wedging in of smaller 
nomadic tribes into old civilized districts is now known to have 
been of frequent occurrence, ard the story of the patriarchs to 
whom these things are ascribed is accordingly in harmony with 
historical parallels. Indeed, in so far as actual facts have been 
gleaned from these diggings, these have only helped and not 
harmed genuine Biblical research.—7rans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC TENDENCIES IN THE 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
HE ritualistic crisis in England, which we chronicled in 
these pages last week, is mirrored in several significant 
tendencies in this country. A few days ago it was announced 
from Boston that the Rev. Samuel Macpher- 
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Leaflet,” telling “how to say the rosary,” and suggesting the 
following prayers: 


“T salute thee, Holy Mary, Daughter of God the Father, and 
entreat thee to obtain for us a devotion like thine own to the 
most sweet Will of God. 

“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now and at 
the hour of our death. Amen. 

“TI salute thee, Virgin Mother of God the Son, and entreat thee 
to obtain for us such union with the Sacred Heart of Jesus that 
our own hearts may burn with love of God and an ardent zeal 
for the conversion of souls. Hail Mary, ete. 

“T salute thee, Immaculate Spouse of God the Holy Ghost, 
and entreat thee to obtain for us such yielding of ourselves to 
the Blessed Spirit that we may never grieve Him in thought, 
word, or deed, but in all things He may direct and rule our 
hearts. Hail Mary, etc.” 


A correspondent of the New York Sua writes of the new move- 


ment: 


“This Roman party is no insignificant or negligible quantity, 
but is fast growing in adherents all over the world. The previ- 
ous number of 7e Lamp had contributions 





son, a ritualist rector in that city, had left 
the Protestant ministry and received condi- 
tional baptism into the Roman Catholic 
Church. During the Lenten season the 


with the Rev. 
J. O. S. Huntington, son of the bishop of 


“Fathers of the Holy Cross,’ 


Central New York, as superior, have been 
conducting a mission in New York city on 
lines similar to those followed by the Roman 
Catholic Paulist and Jesuit missionaries. 
A new “Roman” party in the Episcopal 
Church is also making its influence felt, 
and publishes a monthly organ, 7he Lamp, 
at Garrison-on-Hudson, N. Y. This last- 
named paper is edited by the Rev. Spencer 
Jones, author of “England and the Holy 
See,” and is frankly committed to a policy 
of “reunion” with Rome. Mr. Jones takes 
the view that there are four parties in the 
Anglican Church, viz., “An Anglo-Catholic 








not only from this country but from well- 
known Anglican clergy in England and even 
in Japan. The Rev. Arthur Lloyd, of To- 
kyo, tells us that to emphasize his belief in 
the necessity of a return to union with the 
Holy See he has begun to pay Peter’s 
Pence, sending his annual contribution to 
Rome like a good Catholic.” [Since this 
statement was made, a cable has been sent 
by the Protestant Episcopal Board of Mis- 
sions in this country to the bishop of Tokyo, 
demanding an “immediate investigation” 
of Mr. Lloyd’s case. The result is that 
the clergyman in question has resigned 
his position as president of St. Paul’s Col- 
lege, ‘T'okyo.—Editor of THe Literary Dr- 
GEST. | 


The New York Sz says editorially : 
“Undoubtedly, this revolution, so openly 


proceeding with a view to ‘resubmission to 
the Holy See,’ engages the outspoken sup- 








party, a school of Protestant Evangelical- 


recent times, a Roman school.” This “ Ro- 
man” school is the one to which 7ie Lamp 
gives allegiance, and its position is stated in an editorial en- 
titled ‘“‘Who is the Author of Division?” We quote as fol- 
lows 


“Protestants who glory in their sectarian divisions, yes, and 
Anglicans who glory in their separation from the Apostolic See, 
glory in their shame! ... Wherein lies the remedy save to 
acknowledge the error our fathers made four hundred years ago 
and by concerted action to take the necessary measures which 
will in due time heal our schisms and make us Catholics indeed 
by reconciling us tothe Universal Father of Christendom and 
reuniting us with the Holy Roman Church, the Mother and Mis- 
tress of all churches, in which resides the seat of supreme 
authority, the center of Catholic unity, the Chair of the Blessed 
Apostle Peter, to whom our Lord said: ‘Thou art Peter, and on 
this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.° ....°.s. 

“The Zerminus ad Quem of the Oxford Movement seems to us 
to be by logical and divine necessity the resubmission of the 
English church to the supreme authority of the Holy See, and 
God’s way of accomplishing this is to multiply the Catholics 
Within the Anglican fold until they fully ‘ possess the sanctuary’ 
and are able to redeliver the keys of the kingdom wrested by 
force from him into the hands of St. Peter, to whom our Lord 
originally gave them.” 


With the same issue of Zhe Lamp is given a ‘“* Rosary League 


REV. W. L. ROBBINS, OF ALBANY, 

ism, a school of Rationalism, and, in more The new Dean of the Episcopal General : 
Theological Seminary. more. . . + + «+s 

Courtesy of The Churchman, 


port of only a very small part of the ritual- 
ists, but, probably, of secret favor it has 


“The end the ‘Roman’ party is working 
for is nothing short of the destruction of the 
Anglican church as a separate organization and its complete ab- 
sorption in the Church of Rome.” 

The Milwaukee Living Church, the recognized High-Church 
organ, has recently shown, by a comparison of the growth of the 
church in the Middle West with that in Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, that “ where the Oxford Movement has been most 
in evidence, the gain is largest.” Taking up a statement made 
by Dr. McConnell, of New York, that the alleged decadence of 
the church must be attributed in part to the Oxford Movement, 
it Says: 

“As a matter of fact, the extreme school humorously calling 
itself ‘Broad,’ is continually repelling weak people from the 
church. To our certain knowledge the most recent instance of 
perversion of one of our clergy to Rome was directly caused by 
the state of apparent anarchy in the church, wherein the Fre- 
mantle incident, the Hale incident, and the Rainsford episode 
followed each other in quick succession. It was the feeling that 
all this showed the Anglican communion to have no settled basis 
of faith that would certainly be maintained, that had its disas- 
trous effect on one mind. The perversion by reason of all that 
was a weak act; it was a cowardly act, for where the fight is 
fiercest, there the good soldier remains, and from it only the 
coward flees; it was an illogical act, for the whole church has 
repeatedly been overrun with heresy in her past history and has 
recovered : but for all that, it was an act for which gentlemen of 
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the school defended by Dr. McConnell, who has never yet met 
the moral issue that was shown to be involved in the writings 
and actions of the school he defended, are responsible. Contrast 
with that the item printed under the diocesan head of Fond du 
Lac in this issue, wherein a whole community of Romanists is 
shown to have been received into the American church, and to 
have been placed by Bishop Grafton under the charge of a priest 
he had recently received from Rome, and one can easily see 
whether the charge against the Oxford Movement made by Dr. 
McConnell is true.” 


In view of the controversies dividing the Episcopal camp, 
more than usual significance has been attached to the election of 
the new dean of the Episcopal General Theological Seminary, 
New York. ‘This important position was made vacant by the 
death of Dean Hoffman, and it was expected that the ritualists 
would endeavor to name his successor. The choice has fallen, 
however, on the Rev. Wilford Lash Robbins, dean of All Saints 
Cathedral, Albany, and his election is regarded as “a victory 
for stanch churchmanship, and not a victory for the radicals of 
either side.” 


DEARTH IN GERMANY OF STUDENTS FOR 
THE MINISTRY. 


emacs the last year or so, the decreased attendance in the 

leading theological seminaries of this country has caused 
considerable perturbation in church circles over what was termed 
a coming dearth of ministers, Now the same cry of apprehen- 
sion, only more emphatic, comes from “the land of authors and 
thinkers.” In Germany, the decrease in the theological depart- 
ments has been so marked that it is now most seriously dis- 
cussed. Dr. E. Petersilie, one of the most famous statisticians 
of the country, has published in the Statistisches Bureau, of 
Prussia (p. 53 seg.), statistics and comments on the problems 
that are of special interest. We quote from this source: 


A survey of the enrolment of theological students in the various 
German universities from the year 1831 to sgor shows not only 
that relatively the contingent is smaller now than it has been for 
seventy years, but also that there has been almost an absolute 
decrease. In 1830 the total was 4,267; in 1850 it had decreased to 
1,614; in 1866 it rose again to 2,550; ten years later still it dimin- 
ished to 1,827; and in 1876 reached the lowest water-mark, name- 
ly, 1,503. ‘Then there followed a rapid increase, and in 1888 the 
number was 4,793, which was followed by a decrease to 3,562 in 
1893, and this decrease has continued steadily to the present 
time, when it is 2,149. In reality this decrease has been greater 
than surface indications would suggest, for the population of the 
country has rapidly grown and nearly doubled since 1830. The 
actual proportions can probably be seen by remembering that in 
1830 the theological students constituted 30 per cent. of the whole 
student body; in 1885 it was 16.4 per cent. ; in 1899 it was 7.2 
per cent.; and at present it is only 5.9 per cent. Or, to express 
these facts in another form, the thirty million Germans in 1830 
sent 4,267 students to study theology; the forty-one millions of 
1870 sent 1,827; the forty-eight millions of 1888 sent 4,793; and 
the fifty-five millions of to-day send only 2, 352. 

The réle played by the various universities in this phenomenal 
change is another interesting matter. Halle, which with a con- 
tingent of 337 still leads in attendance of theological students, 
was also at the head of the list in 1830 with 826, or 70 per cent. 
of the whole student body. Berlin through all these years has 
kept about the same number proportionally, some g per cent. of 
all the enrolment. The most marked progress is reported from 
Greifswald, which until the present term enrolled 22 per cent. of 
its students in theology. Similarly the two universities of Tii- 
bingen and Erlangen have retained a good percentage of men 
in the theological departments. All of these have conservative 
faculties. The heaviest losses have been in the liberal faculties, 
notably Heidelberg, Giessen, and Jena. Heidelberg for a period 
of three semesters had only nine theologians, and in Jena there 
has been a decrease from 297 in 1830 to 37 in the present term. 

What has caused these remarkable changes? The first de- 
crease, in 1831,.was no doubt owing to the emancipation of the 
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teaching proression from theology, and that which set in about 
1848 is to be attributed to the growth of liberal and advanced 
theological thought at thattime. ‘The sudden advance in 1880 is 
no doubt to be attributed to the increase in salary that the Goy- 
ernment granted the pastors, and also to the reaction against 
materialism and Social-Democracy, and the growth of positive 
views on religious matters. This conservative reaction was not, 
however, deep or continuous, and accordingly a third retrogres- 
sion set in, which continues to the present day. Doubtless this 
is largely owing to the estrangement of the thinking classes from 
the church and Christianity. Then, too, there is no longer so 
great a need of pastors: the population is adjusting itself to new 
commercial and industrial conditions and is flocking to the cen- 
ters of population, and can be served by fewer spiritual leaders, 
Not to be forgotten is the further fact that modern Germany 
offers so many more remunerative positions in callings other than 
the ministry, that young men who under other circumstances 
would study theology now enter upon other pursuits. Professor 
Baumgarten, in an article in the Chronzk, emphasizes the fact 
that the intellectual demands now made on the ministry are so 
great that many otherwise inclined shrink from entering upon 
the long course of preparation. ‘The quality of the modern the- 
ologian is seemingly superior to that found in other faculties. 
Fully 38.55 per cent. are sons of university men, which is a 
larger per cent. than in any other faculty.—77ans/ation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


The Growth of Islam.—Correspondence from India that 
appears in the London Sfectator furnishes surprising informa- 
tion on the growth of Mohammedanism. The figures given are 
as follows. 

Between the years 1891 and rgo1 the number of Mohammedans 
in British India increased from 57% millions to 62% millions, 
In the same period the Buddhists have grown from 7,131,000 to 
9,476,000. A decrease is reported in the heathen population from 
207,731,000 to 207,146,000. It must be remembered that Islam is 
not a native, but a foreign religion in India. During this same 
decade the Christian population has grown to 2,923,241, an in- 
crease of 638,861, which is proportionally a good showing ; but it 
must not be forgotten that much money and vast energies are 
enlisted in the propagation of Christianity, while Mohammedan- 
ism lacks these auxiliaries. The Christian population in India 
is quite fluctuating, but it is within bounds to say that in British 
India, including Europeans, it does not yet number three mil- 
lions, while the Moslem contingent has increased in twenty years 
by twelve million souls, 

The Christliche Welt (Leipsic, No. 10), in commenting on 
these facts, says that the comparatively small demands made on 
converts by the Mohammedans will go a great way to explain 
why Christianity has not kept equal pace with its Moslem com- 
petitor. 

These figures do not altogether agree with those furnished by 
Mission Director H. Zeller, a good authority, in the 4//gemeine 
Misstonszettschrift. After stating that the world’s population 
is NOW 1,544,510,000, of whom 534,140,000 are Christians, 10, 860, - 
000 are Jews, 175,290,000 are Mohammedans, and 823,420,000 
heathens (among whom he includes 300,000,000 adherents of 
Confucius), he adds: “It can be stated as a certainty that Chris- 
tianity is growing much more rapidly than any other religion.” 
—Translation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


REV. WILLIAM H. MILBURN, D.D., chaplain of the United States Senate 
since 1893, died at Santa Barbara, Cal., on April 10. He was known as the 
“blind chaplain,” havipg met with an accident in boyhood which com- 
pletely destroyed his sight. 

AT the Palm Sunday service in the Cathedral at Havana an Encyclical 
from the Pope was read bearing on religious conditions in Cuba. Accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Encyclical, Cuba is to be divided into four in- 
stead of two dioceses, the new ones to be known as the dioceses of Pinar del 
Rio and Cienfuegos. Santiago will remain the principal see, to which will 
be subject the dioceses of Havana, Pinar del Rio, and Cienfuegos. Porto 
Rico is severed from the see of Santiago and becomes immediately subject 
to Rome for the present. The Encyclical concludes: “ Let everybody in 
sacred orders wholly abstain from interference in political matters, No 
man being a soldier of God entangleth himself in secular business.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


PROGRESS OF THE ELECTORAL CAMPAIGN 
IN GERMANY. 


UITE a flurry was occasioned among German party leaders 
O by rumors that the coming Reichstag elections would be 
held in May. However, the date has now officially been fixed 
for June 16 next. An important announcement is to the effect 
that government measures may be taken to safeguard the 
secrecy of the ballot. This step is attributed to the initiative of 

Emperor William, 





who is of opinion 
that the Social- 
Democratic vote 
owes its growth to 
terrorism by party 
leaders. The So- 
cialist organs pro- 
fess amusement at 
this. They retort 
that Conservative 
and agrarian mag- 
nates conduct their 
tenants in droves 
to the polls and 


look on while the 





voting-papers are 
deposited in the 
ballot- boxes. A 
voting-paper is 





distinguishable by 
its color, and any 
observer can tell, 





therefore, how a 





PAN-GERMANISM IN BISMARCKIAN BOOTS, German subject 


: votes. Employers 
Professor Hasse, the Pan-German leader, has 7 


taken the Bismarck heirloom as his own. of labor are 

— Kladdoradatech (Battin). charged with 
taking every ad- 
vantage of this fact. Under the proposed reform, the voter will 
enter a booth and put his ballot in an envelope. ‘The use of dis- 
tinguishing colors will likewise be abandoned. The Socialist 
Vorwdarts (Berlin) welcomes these changes and predicts an 
increased vote for its following in consequence, The Conserva- 
tive Hamburger Nachrichten objects toasecret ballot on gen- 
eral principles, but more particularly as being in conflict with 
Bismarckian traditions. As to the election itself, its issues, ac- 
cording to the Democratic Frankfurter Zeitung, will be afforded 
by a Clerical-Conservative combination on the one hand and a 
union of progressive elements on the other. But it does not 
conclude from this that the Socialists will necessarily be the 
gainers. It simply refrains from making predictions. 

Liberal papers like the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) think there 
may be a Clerical setback. ‘The Roman Catholic Center party, 
it says, has been injured by the affair at Treves, where the 
bishop forbade Roman Catholic parents to send their daughters 
to the public high school. ‘True, the bishop withdrew his pro 
hibition, but only after the Government had gone over his head 
tothe Vatican. The fact that the Government went to the Vati- 
can at all in such a case affronts, it says, patriotic sentiment. 
The Clerical Germania (Berlin) thinks the Government will win 
a great victory by modifying the anti-Jesuit law. It is proposed 
to repeal a section of that law forbidding individual residence 
in Germany to Jesuits. But the Government should repeal all 
the legal disabilities of the Jesuits as a matter of simple justice. 
The Ké/nische Zeitung says the more stringent clauses of the 
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anti-Jesuit law will be repealed as a bid for Clerical support in 
the future. 

Meantime the progress of the political campaign tends to accent- 
uate the mutual antagonism of the Roman Catholic Center and 
the Social-Democrats. ‘The Paris Correspondant, a Roman 
Catholic magazine, devotes an article to a review of the position 
of the German Center, and its conclusion is that the party is in 
a very strong situation. It observes: 


“The German Center triumphs because it is well organized, 
because its forces are regularly constituted, because its chiefs 
lead their battalions to combat according to a plan of battle long 
matured. It controls the universities, but it also controls the 
masses. It directs all its societies, all its associations, impress- 
ing upon them one and the same direction. By that means it is 
all-powerful. ‘Whoever controls the masses, reigns,’ affirmed 
Mgr. Ireland quite recently, and the zealous partizans of the 
Center have made these words of the American prelate their 
motto. The Center party has its devoted friends not only in the 
parliamentary world; it has the support of the episcopate, the 
sympathies of a majority of the clergy, the confidence of the 
people. Finally, it enjoys the imperial favor. Its chiefs in the 
Reichstag are the supports of the Government, the firm and 
unshakable pillars of its majority. Count von Biilow knows 
well enough that those chiefs are at times exacting, that they 
extort concessions bit by bit, that they now wish a break with 
the traditional Bismarckian policy and the negation of the 
Kulturkampf. But he appreciates the treasures of strength and 
loyalty that he can draw upon in this party of which Malinkrot, 
Monfang, Windthorst, Lieber, and others have built the solid 
foundations and which its present chiefs direct with a thoroughly 
military discipline. ‘The Catholics, soldiers of Christ, are ex- 
cellent soldiers of the empire. They have faith and they carry 
patriotism to the point of Jingoism. The imperial Government 
needs the Center and uses it. William II. wishes to make Ger- 
many greater than she is. He cherishes his ideaof a world-wide 
Pan-Germanism. Altho he has at times strange accesses of 
deism, altho the conception forged by his brain is half-way be- 
tween the two confessions, it is none the less true—and if the 








POLITICAL PORTRAIT. 
Count von Biilow’s dancing policy is all a matter of trifling. 
—U/k (Berlin). 


case be curious to note, the example should be remembered— 
that the Hohenzollern chief of a reformed Germany wishes to 
realize imperialism by means of Catholicism.” 
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The Socialist organs, of course, regard the Roman Catholic 
Center party from a point of view opposed to this and in the 
heat of the campaign they express themselves freely. Thus the 
Neue Zett (Stuttgart), official organ of the Social-Democratic 
party, declares that “perhaps in no other one circumstance does 
the reactionary character of German official imperial policy reflect 
itself with such symptomatic clearness as in the fact that the 
very party which at the foundation of the empire formed itself 
out of the most reactionary elements to hang as a dead weight to 
its development, should now speak the decisive word in the 
Reichstag.” ‘The Center, we are told by this organ, was origi- 
nally not so much a religious as a separatist party. ‘Religion 
was but a standard about which gathered all who opposed na- 
tional unity. . . . Ultramontanism being the most cohesive and 
most powerful of these elements, it attained the leadership of 
this new party”: 


“Bismarck had only to adopt a half-way modern and rational 
policy in order to overcome this opposition. As is known, he 
did not do this, but with diplomatic shortsightedness took the 
appearance for the reality. He began that war of brute force 
against the Roman Catholic Church that Virchow so fortunately 
styled the Kulturkampf. . . . The more foolish this Kulturkampf 
was the greater was the gain it brought the Center. What bet- 
ter could befall this separatist and reactionary party than the 
privilege of playing the part of champion of popular rights not 
only with an appearance of truth but to a certain extent in 
actual fact? Supported by the still potent organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church it fought the battle forced upon it with 
a strength and a success hitherto unprecedented in the case of a 
bourgeois party in Germany. Now nothing so assures a party 
the steadfast adherence of the masses as fidelity to principle, as 
ability to crown its cause with its victims to that cause. The 
Center could long thrive on such capital. But if it could thus 
boast of being a tower of strength inthe battle, none the less has 
the current of time eaten into the foundation-stones of this 
tower. With its victory, the Center necessarily lays bare its 
own antediluvian character. The whole fruit of its victory over 
a reactionary government was simply to become the footstool of 
that very government, to do it more abjectly helot service than 
has ever been rendered by any other bourgeois party. ‘This is 
not the fault of anybody, but grows out of the nature of the case. 
The policy peculiar to the Center can not be carried out. The 
great industrial land of Germany can neither relapse into the 
long outgrown stage of a German confederation nor can it place 
itself under the lordship of the Pope. The Center must content 
itself with supporting every reactionary tendency, no matter 
whence it emanates. It is not even the soul of reaction, but 
merely its lackey. So contemptibly little a part has never before 
been played by aruling party in a parliament.”—7Zrans/ations 
made for THE LirERARY DIGEsT. 





BULGARIA. 


HAT the world knows as the Macedonian crisis is in real- 
ity a series of crises, one opening into another, and 
known collectively as the problem of the Balkans. Bulgaria, 
the turbulent principality created by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
has just aggravated the Macedonian crisis by having a crisis 
on her own account. It grew out of the attitude of General 
Paprikoff, a Bulgarian soldier and statesman of the Balkan type. 
This person is the champion of the great Bulgarian idea, which 
is that Bulgaria should expand. By absorbing Macedonia, Bul- 
garia would expand considerably. As General Paprikoff hap- 
pened to be Bulgarian Minister of War when the Macedonian 
“reforms” were promulgated recently, he was able to put forth 
a policy of hisown. He suggested large appropriations for the 
army and a massing of Bulgarian troops. This course would 
be a highly popular one, but it was resisted by the Bulgarian 
Premier, Dr. Daneff, who is under Russian influence and who 
said that measures of the kind would be “provocative.” Unable 
to carry his point, General Paprikoff resigned. ‘The ministry 
could not find a successor to him and resigned in a body. 
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‘he Russian Government now intervened. A message of 
some sort was sent to Prince Ferdinand, as a result of which the 
Daneff ministry resumed office minus General Paprikoff, whose 
place as Minister of War has been taken by Colonel Savoff. He 
is not exactly a champion of Russia. In fact he refused to take 
office at first because the Russophile party in Bulgaria wanted 
to force upon him as his chief of staff one of themselves. How. 
ever, the net result is believed in the European press to mean a 
strengthening of the Russian hand in the settlement of the 
Macedonian question. The Journal des Débats (Paris) says: 

“It is to be hoped now that the Government at Sofia will con- 
tinue to hold matters in hand so that the Macedonian efferves- 
cence may receive no encouragement from Bulgaria. This is 
the more imperative because it appears from a series of Russian 
consular reports, published officially in St. Petersburg, that the 
revolutionary committees are continuing their unhappy work in 
Macedonia, where, in consequence of their activity and in spite 
of the reforms, the situation is still far from satisfactory.” 

Bulgaria, in fact, is regarded by the European press of the 
Continent as the obstacle to Macedonian reform. The Bulgarian 
Government has, it is true, dissolved the Macedonian commit- 
tees within its jurisdiction, notes the #zgavo (Paris). “It has 
refused to ask the sobranje for new military appropriations. It 
has heeded the advice of European diplomacy. ‘That is very 
good. But it is notenough.” European diplomacy must step in 
and accomplish something. “It can not be pretended that 
European diplomacy has yet achieved any noteworthy results,” 
But European diplomacy has at least eliminated Bulgaria from 
the Macedonian problem, according to the Vecherna (Sofia), 
which says that Russia secured the settlement of the Bulgarian 
cabinet crisis. Prince Ferdinand was informed trom St. Peters- 
burg that he would be held responsible for Bulgaria’s action in 
all that related to Macedonia.—77ramnslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE UNITED STATES AND GERMANY. 
niyo evil spirit, as mischievous as Puck, must preside over 

the relations which the gods have decreed shall subsist be- 
tween the realm of the Hohenzollerns and the republic of Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Jefferson, and Lincoln. Such is the conclu- 
sion arrived at by an influential newspaper in Paris, after a long 
editorial analysis beginning with the dispute as tothe particular 
brand of champagne spattered by Miss Roosevelt over a certain 
yacht and ending with a series of contidential remarks by Ad- 
miral Dewey. The German newspapers do not pay any atten- 
tion to the theory of a mischievous Puck. They are referring, 
instead, to ‘‘American insolence” and to “the power of the 
United States at sea,” which they deem insignificant just now, 
notwithstanding the heroic “ mouthing ” of “* Mr.” Dewey, as they 
eall him. The /Hlamburger Nachrichten, sworn foe of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, is unable to agree that the Dewey incident indi- 
cates “a childish spirit.” It says the Berlin Government takes 
the matter calmly in order to avoid conflict. ‘After all the ex- 
perience we have already had with Admiral Dewey,” it says 
further, “we can attach little weight to his attempt to talk him- 
self out of his indiscretion "—the Hamburg organ referring here 
to the Admiral’s explanation to the President. ‘I'he other 
considerations affecting the matter may be gaged by recalling 
what would happen to a German admiral who referred to the 
American navy in such contemptuous terms, But really...” 
and the German paper interrupts itself with three dots instead 
of concluding its sentence. The Berlin organs do not think the 
Admiral knew what he was talking about when he instituted his 
comparisons between the United States navy and that of William 
II. German comparisons on this point result in a very different 
showing. The distinguished German naval expert, Count Re 
ventlow, writing in the Berliner Tageblatt, says: 


“Admiral Dewey feels called upon to say that his recent 
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remarks concerning the German navy were not inspired by 
unfriendliness for Germany, and at the same time he admits the 
accuracy of the version of his remarks that appeared in the Ger- 
man press. He said, therefore, among other things: ‘The late 
maneuvers in West Indian waters were an impressive lesson [ !] 
to the Emperor, whocould not send an equal number against my 
fifty-four ships.’ Thus spoke the most famous admiral of the 
United States, the highest authority in its navy, to an inter- 
viewer. Had these words been used by the reporter of a yellow 
newspaper they would have been thought only natural and in 
conformity with the prevailing tone of a press that addicts itself 
to stirring up the masses by means of misrepresentation. ‘lhe 
war-tried admiral, who destroyed Spanish ships with vastly 
superior forces, adopts the tone of the yellow press and has evi- 
dently not thought of the element whose torch-bearer he thus 
becomes. He threatens with his fifty-four ships the German 
blockading squadron, which, in 
conjunction with the English cruis- 
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characteristic of our gunnery. “If it sufficed to annihilate the 
Spanish fleet, that merely showed the striking inferiority of the 
latter and the prodigal use of ammunition aboard the American 
ships.” To-day the United States can not find officers and men 
enough for its navy. And this is the summing up: 


‘** Nobody will seriously deny that America commands the first 
place in the field of brag, and that Admiral Dewey does not belie 
this distinction. Whether his standing as a commanding officer 
of the first rank will be enhanced by giving publicity to opinions 
that do not correspond to the facts may be doubted, At any 
rate he has acquired a new standing bythis means. Letus hope 
that one result will be the ending of presents and invitations for 
the future. It occurs to me, finally, that a despatch-boat in the 
German navy bears the name of the daughter of the President of 

the United States!” 





ers, succeeded in blockading Vene- 
zuela, impotent at sea, and he thus 
lends the authority of his reputation 
to the absurd fable that only be- 
cause of the presence of the Ameri- 
can maneuvering squadron was 
Germany restrained from violating 
the assumed rights of America with 
the aid of inferior cruisers and an- 
tiquated school-ships.” 


The respected German count, 
who is a well-informed student of 
naval affairs, next takes up the 
subject of the comparative strength 
of Germany and the United States 
at sea, in so far as that subject has 
any bearing upon Admiral Dewey’s 
observations. “If Admiral Dewey 
meant,.” he says, “that Germany is 
not in a position to send against 
his fifty-four ships a fleet of equal 
strength, he flew in the face of com- 
mon sense, for a man of his knowl- 








The utterances of Admiral Dewey 
simply express the sentiment of a 
jingo element in the United States, 
in the opinion of the Berliner Lo- 
kalanzeiger. “He belongs to the 
highest class socially, in the great 
republic, and behind him stands 
the imperial jingodom of the Union, 
which is never weary of rousing 
hatred of Germany.” The same 
paper also denies that Emperor 
William sent any invitation to 
President Roosevelt for the United 
States squadron to visit Kiel. The 
Tagliche Rundschau (Berlin) says 
Emperor William notified President 
Roosevelt that “if an American 
squadron came to Europe it would 
be made welcome in Kiel too.” 
President Roosevelt “received this 
notification from the Emperor with 
great delight and satisfaction.” 
Furthermore, ‘“‘there is no connec- 








edge and experience must or ought 
to know the strength of the German 


eS é ss ROOSEVELT: “ Take that statue of Frederick the Great away, 
navy. The very mention of fifty- until a statue of Monroe has been set up in Berlin.” 


four ships is calculated to mislead 

the unknowing, for it implies noth- 

ing as to fighting strength.” In proof of this, the German ex- 
pert enters into the following analysis of the American force 
lately in the Caribbean : 


“The republic’s fleet included but six battle-ships of various 
and partly antiquated types. The United States navy, more- 
over, does not include one genuinely modern armored cruiser. 
Our first squadron, kept constantly in service, which is homoge- 
neous and ina high state of efficiency, would be incontestably 
superior to this improvised maneuvering combination of Dewey’s. 
The ‘lesson’ is therefore ‘impressive,’ but in a sense contrary to 
that which Admiral Dewey would have accepted. The naval 
evolutions of the American ships are still of the kindergarten 
kind throughout. They usually end in victory for the American 
side and in the annihilation of the wicked enemy, the object 
being to win encomiums for the American armada and its com- 
manders from the newspapers. I am convinced that the United 
States navy has a great future before it, but meanwhile there is 
no occasion to regard it as a superior and awe-inspiring force.” 


The personal aspect of the problem is glanced at by the count 
in a manner equally unflattering to American self-esteem. He 
finds that crews of United States war-ships are apt to desert in a 
body. ‘When the food fails to please one of these free men or 
the service is unsatisfactory he takes leave, never to be seen 
again.” 


The “extraordinary inferiority” of marksmanship is also a 


LORD OF THE NEW WORLD. 


tion between Emperor William’s 
notification to the President of the 
United States and the abandon- 
ment of the European trip of the 
North Atlantic squadron.” The 
London 7imes, however, insists that an invitation was sent, 


—Der Fioh (Vienna). 


and that “as a matter of fact” two communications were sent to 
President Roosevelt on the subject. ‘*Some annoyance is felt in 
[German] official circles at the issue of the affair,” it says, “and 
especially at its having become public.” The London News 
adds that when “the Kaiser invited a wandering American 
squadron to call at Kiel, its peregrinations were promptly cur- 
tailed on the flimsiest of pretexts”: 


“All this must have been sufficiently annoying, without the 
oil poured upon the flames by Admiral Dewey, who is not the 
most discreet of personages. .... Taking all things into con- 
sideration, there has never been a more deliciously provocative 
expression of opinion on the part of an admiral to the head of a 
friendly state. If there is one thing the Kaiser wishes to avoid 
it is the appearance of friction between Germany and America. 
Yet the admiral said not a word of the British navy, but visited 
his criticisms solely upon the would-be hosts at Kiel. Really it 
does seem as if Germany and the United States had better leave 
one another alone for a while till their heads cool again. Too 
persistent attempts at unwelcome flattery offend the most good- 
humored of nations.” 


Indignant outbursts from the German press are only natural, 
in the opinion of the London S/andard, “Such observations [as 
Admiral Dewey’s] might certainly be thought to bear a very 
direct and pointed application, and the German press has accord- 
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ingly taken them up with some heat. But Admiral Dewey had 
never thought of pointing the scornful finger at any one nation”: 

“‘Admiral Dewey was, in short, talking at his ease to his own 
domestic circle and without any after-thought that his words 
would carry further. He is, however, much too considerable a 
man not to attract attention far beyond the spacious confines of 
the United States whenever he opens his lips on matters con- 
nected with his profession. Justly admired in his own country 
for directness of speech, he may become a public embarrassment 
when, by way of illustrating his argument, he reverts to com- 
parisons with a power which is intensely touchy about its mari- 
time dignity. Such utterances, when telegraphed across the 
Atlantic in brief summary, are sometimes subjected to a copious 
process of expansion by comment.” 


“ Every one is aware,” observes the Paris 7emfs, in the course 
of an exhaustive study of Germany’s relations with the United 
States, “that nothing is so painful, in public life perhaps even 
more than in private life, as advances that are repelled. A 
friendship offered with acertain exuberance is transformed when 
refused into downright enmity. Now, Emperor William, with a 
perseverance forming a striking element in his originality, has 
for some time heaped upon the republican Yankees proposals for 
Not without a certain ostenta- 
tion he did American boat-builders the honor of ordering a yacht 


a cordial intimacy and concert. 
from them. When this masterpiece of naval architecture was 
2sompleted, he was pleased to treat President Roosevelt’s daugh- 
ter—a young person whose charm is valued highly by the world, 
but whom the ungallant Constitution of the United States does 
not recognize at all—like a princess of the blood and a daughter 
of America in the royal sense. 
and to break over it the traditional bottle of champagne. 


He got her to christen his boat 
This 
extra-constitutional politeness did not have quite the effect its 
imperial author intended.” 

The Parisian daily adds that this was not all. “Once again, 
Emperor William called upon his brother, Prince Henry of 
Prussia, to represent His Majesty in person, this time upon 
democratic soil, as he had recently charged him to be his repre- 
Whether it 
be that this naval prince is better fitted to obey an order to make 
the Son of Heaven feel the weight of the mailed fist of the chief 
of the German legions than to stretch out to the American people 
the velvet-covered inailed fist of Europe’s first crowned diplomat- 
ist, or whether the democracy beyond the sea has a congenital 
and insuperable incompatibility of disposition as regards scions 
of ancient dynasties, it can not be said that Prince Henry’s mis- 
sion succeeded.” 


sentative—in a quite different capacity—in China. 


Our authority proceeds : 


“As if to accentuate the unfortunate impression produced by 
this princely junket, William II., who certainly has a mania for 
making embarrassing gifts and who observed with a jealous eye 
the reception given the French mission at the time the Rocham- 
beau statue was unveiled, thought it opportune to offer Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who could not help it, and to the American 
people, who did not want it, the statue of Frederick II. Noone 
had anticipated the appearance in such an aspect of the King of 
the Seven Years’ War and the author of the Anti-Machiavelli. 
And the American people, embarrassed by the gift, weary of 
receiving tributes that mean nothing to them and which seem to 
bind them to something or other, have not expanded toward this 
monarch in stone and have not as yet made a move toward ma- 
king ready his site. Under such auspices was ushered in the 
complication of the Venezuelan blockade. Instantly every 
Yankee suspicion was aroused. A formidable current of irrita- 
tion set in. Sentence of death was desired against the British 
cabinet for lending itself to the German enterprise. The Mon- 
roe Doctrine, that last resort of American policy, was brought 
forth from the archives of the Department of State at Washing- 
ton and brandished like a menace about the heads of the rash.” 


The curious circumstance is, says the French semi-ministerial 
organ, that of the three Powers cooperating in Venezuela, Ger- 
many was the one singled out for opprobrium by the Americans. 
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“If Emperor William thought he would improve this state of 
mind by overpowering a recalcitrant nation with new offers of 
friendship and loading, in Moliére’s phrase, the fury of his em- 
His 
cordial invitation for the North Atlantic squadron to visit Kiel 
was not accepted. 


braces with protestations, he deceived himself once again.” 


‘“‘Like a well-bred man, a courteous states- 
man, a prudent chief of state, the first magistrate of the great 
Mr. Hay, 
his Secretary of State, is undoubtedly a diplomatist of a good 
school, well able to sugar-coat all pills. 


republic enveloped his refusal in the politest forms. 


But this was none the 
less a bitter pill. It was in vain that the Berlin official press— 
probably at an order from the Foreign Office—asserted, against 
all truth and probability, that no official invitation had been 


extended.” On top of all this, Admiral Dewey “ pours oil on the 


flames,” which, concludes our authority, “is an additional link in 
a chain of misunderstandings.” Such was the tone of European 
press comment when an additional misunderstanding arose in 
Germany. The presence of the United States European squad- 
ron at Marseilles, to do honor to President Loubet, was criticized 
in Berlin papers, which confused that American naval force with 
the North Atlantic squadron. 


“snub to Germany.” 


All saw an aggravation of the 
This criticism, it seems, led to the order 
just issued in Washington directing the presence at Kiel during 
regatta week of the United States European squadron, — 7yrans- 
lations made for Tur Lirerary DiceEsvt. 


MARQUIS ITO’S DOUBTFUL VICTORY. 
ARQUIS ITO has emerged from the recent general election 
in Japan with a larger following than that of any other 
individual or group in the lower house. The Seiyu-Kai, as the 
party of the marquis is called, has shown symptoms of a disposi- 
tion to break away from the leadership of this grand old man, 
and trouble is anticipated when efforts are made to increase the 
taxes for the sake of the navy. The result of the election, in 
Russian opinion, means that the voters are dissatisfied with the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance. Too much money is going for battle- 
ships and guns. ‘The land tax must be reduced instead of being 
increased. This Russian interpretation of the event has been 
disputed in England. The Kobe //era/d, a British paper pub- 
lished in Japan, says: 

“Marquis Ito’s party have a working majority. Viscount 
Katsura’s appeal to the electorate, it is plain, has not helped to 
improve his position ; rather has it made it more difficult. The 
question that now awaits solution is what course will the Govern- 
ment adopt. - They deliberately appealed to the country for sup- 
port against a House of Representatives which refused to approve 
and indorse their land-tax program, and have been signally 
defeated. Will they now, notwithstanding the emphatic verdict 
given by the electors in response to aclear and definite appeal, 
insist upon the adoption of their plan and again endeavor to 
force the enhanced land-tax bill through the Diet; or gracefully 
recognize that upon this subject the opposition are the real in- 
terpreters of the voice of the country, and place their resigna- 
tions in the hands of his Imperial Majesty? The latter would 
appear to be the only logical course open to them.” 

Native press opinion deems it probable or at least possible 
that the Marquis Ito may arrive at some arrangement with the 
ministerial minority by means of which the cabinet can be saved. 
The Nichi Nichi Shimbun shares this opinion. But whatever 
happens, the anti-imperialists appear to be gaining control of the 
popular branch of the Japanese legislature. The /7/7 Shimfo is 
unable to concede any importance to a rumored split in Marquis 
Ito’s party. The Asahz has a different opinion, and it intimates 
that “bolters” will destroy the majority of the marquis. It 
should be remembered that parliamentary institutions in Japan 
are conceived in a German spirit rather than in a British consti- 
tutional one. 


together, 


Ministries and majorities do not necessarily go 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
AN INTERPRETER OF THE OBSCURE. 


THE BETTER SORT. By Henry James. Cloth, 5% x8 in., 429 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

N Mr. Henry James's latest book, consisting of eleven short stories, 
] his admirers will find those qualities which they most care for, ands 

his detractors, those whom Mr. James has the power of irritating 
and angering, will find much to enrage them. 

Mr. James has summarized his stories and his attitude toward life in a 
word which he has put in the mouth of one of his characters : ‘‘ It is not 
my fault if I am so put together as 
often to find more life in situations 
obscure and subject to interpretation, 
than in the gross rattle of the fore- 
ground.”’ 

In these stories he deals entirely 
with obscure situations. He has ex- 
pressed obscure emotions which other 
writers have never dared attempt. 
Occasionally he goes too far, and the 
‘‘obscure situation’? becomes so 
shadowy that one wonders if there 
really is any situation. 

““The Beast in the Jungle” is one 
of these latter sort of stories. But 
most of these tales are up to his very 
highest standard, faultless in work- 
manship, original in motive. They 
belong to that rare and precious kind 
of writing which enlarges the reader's 
knowledge of human nature, and open 
new vistas of what a writer,if only he is great enough, can express on 
paper. One is impressed with the fact that while other authors are 
tinging the changes on the same old plots, all around them lies life, 
full of situations that have never been ‘“‘ written up”’; an earth peopled 
with men and women whose emotions have only been touched upon in 
the most superficial way. 

He has the defects of his virtues undoubtedly. He has written long 
stories which contain only the material for ashort one. His passion 
for the obscure situation has often run away with him so that he has not 
stopped to consider whether it was significant or not, if only it was dif- 
ficult to interpret. But how far he can make one see when he is at 
his best! ‘* The Papers,’’ fur instance, the last story in the volume un- 
der consideration, is the story of the desire for publicity which the daily 
press has aroused in the world. Certain facts known to all newspaper 
people, of the way people talk for publication about their private 
affairs, have been described with an insight that is little short of un- 
canny. ‘* The Birthplace,’ ‘‘ The Beldonald Holbein,” ‘‘ The Tone of 
Time,” are all stories which deserve the highest place among the short 
Stories of the last fifty years. 
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THE WOMAN AND THE BALLOT. 


THE HISTORY OF WOMAN-SUFFRAGE, Edited by Susan B. Anthony and 
Ida Husted Harper. Illustrated. Cloth, 6% x 9% in., 1,144 pp. Pub- 
lished by Susan B. Anthony. 

FTER an interval of fifteen years, this volume comes to complete 
the history (in four volumes) of the earnest struggle of halfa 
century. It is of advantage to the opponents as to the advocates 

of woman-suffrage that the history of the movement should have been 

Prepared by those who have been its chief promoters and champions. 

In the preface, Mgs. Harper relates 

how in 1876 Miss Susan B. Anthony 

and Mrs, @lizabeth Cady Stanton un- 
dertook work : 





‘So little did they foresee the mag- 
nitude which the labor would assume 
that they made a mutual agreement 
to accept no engagements for four 
months, expecting to finish it within 
that time.’’ 

It was not till 1881 that the first vol- 
ume appeared, the second following 
in 1882, and the third in 1885. Mrs. 
Stanton’s name does not appear in 
the final volume, and many of the 
collaborators have passed away; but 
Miss Anthony has given the work her 
close personal attention to the end. 

The history of the general move- 
ment for woman-suffrage is of neces- 
sity largely a history of conventions, 
arguments, addresses, petitions, and resolutions. As always in a wom- 
an’s record, the personal element is made especially prominent, and 
feminine emphasis is given to receptions, banquets, fairs, greetings, 
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‘ dom, to acquire an education, to earn 





and farewells. Yet these personal touches add piquancy and vivid- 
ness to what inight else be rather a dry record. 

At the same time every man must respect the strength and keenness 
of argument, the indomitable persistence, the courage, self-sacrifice, 
and quenchless enthusiasm with 
which the reform has been advocated 
and brought into prominence. 

The most valuable part of the vol- 
ume as arecord of ves gestz, and that 
which will give it deservedly high 
place as a work of reference, is the 
detai’ed account by localities of what 
has been attained in behalf of woman 
in the various States of the Union, in 
Great Britain, in the British colonies, 
and in other lands. To this itemized 
record no less than fifty chapters 
(xxv. to lxxiv. inclusive) are devoted. 

Incidentally are brought out the 
results attained in the long conflict 
for the now unquestioned “rights” 
of woman, ‘‘to have personal free- 

















a living, to claim her wages, to own IDA HUSTED HARPER. 


property, to make contracts, to bring 

suit, to testify in court, to obtain a divorce for just cause, to possess 
her children, to claim a share of the accumulations during marriage."’ 
Testimony to show the favorable effects of woman-suffrage in the four 
States where it prevails,— Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming —is 
accumulated. 





IRISH TYPES. 


THE SQUIREEN. By Shan Bullock. Cloth, 5x 7% in., 288 pp. Price, $1.25. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

HO can read one of Shan Bullock’s pastoral tales without being 
conscious of an atmosphere that carries one altogether out of the 
ruts and requirements of every-day practical life? It isnot per- 

haps an atmosphere of which one would care to inhale a great deal; but 
an occasional steep in it refreshes, uplifts, and gives a sense of variety. 

The Squireen is far from an admirable character, we would not care to 
have him for anear relative, nor be obliged to dine and sup with him daily; 
nevertheless we feel the fascination of his untamed, primitive soul, his 
brute strength, overflowing life, and uncurbed masterfulness, that knew 
no law save its own desires. He makes us feel that we know what our 
remote ancestors were at their best—those Norman raiders and bucca- 
neers from whom our ‘‘ best people”’ 
to-day try to claim descent. It is a 
type that the older English writers 
used to present with variations in the 
Yorkshire squires; that Charlotte 
Bronté drew in Rochester. Just 
now, however, we see him at his 
best only when manipulated by the 
newer group of Irish writers, and 
when placed within Irish environ- 
ment. 

And this, too, is as it should be, for 
it is doubtless in Ireland, not in Eng- 
land, that the type in its pristine glory 
may be found still flourishing, just as 
Shakespearian English may be daily 
heard from the lips of an Irish peas- 
ant, but never from thatof an Eng- 
lish cockney. ‘The history of the 
peerage shows that while old Norman 
titles still exist in plenty in England, 
neither name nor blood of their founders can be claimed by those hold- 
ing them to-day ; but a dozen or more of the titles founded by Strong- 
bow and his followers in Ireland are held to-day by direct descendants 
of the men who built them; while the Norman names among the 
peasantry are almost as numerous as are the O's and Mac’s of the Celts. 

So much in support of Shan Bullock’s well-depicted type, Martin 
Hynes, the Squireen, or petty squire; bullying, persuasive, sordid, 
lavish, mean, reckless, and beloved,—a type that clings to memory. 

The women of the story are as distinct intheirway asthe men. Kate 
Trant, the woman whom Martin loves, and Jane Fallon, she whom he 
marries, have in their totally different ways more strength than the 
man—the chaste, self-controlling strength of womanly poise. All the 
characters are of the Protestant, Orange cult. 

Contrasting them with their Catholic neighbors, the author remarks : 
‘They are better clothed and better fed, bolder of eye and bearing, 
bigger, harder, coarser, tighter of lip, stronger of hand and body ; more 
prosaic, also narrower of mind and less variously gifted.” 

Bullock knows his land too well not to intimate that while it is from 
these the thrifty traders spring, it is not from them spring the poets, the 
artists, orators, scholars, or statesmen of Ireland. 
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MR. CARRYL’S PERPLEXING QUESTION. 


THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. By Guy Wetmore Carryl. 
269 pp. Price, $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


R. GUY WETMORE CARRYL has the reputation of being a 
man of wit in his private life, and, in his writing, a semiprofes- 
sional humorist. We know him through the many humorous 

rimes which he has written, some of them very funny. He has also 
written many acceptable short stories, usually in a gay and amusing 
vein. 

Here in his first novel we find ourselves sometimes in darkest politics, 
sometimes in softest sentiment, and in neither the slate-making nor the 
love-making doesa ray of humor ever 
penetrate. Sucha book from the pen 
of Mr. Carryl seems explicable only 
on the ground that the author, un- 
derstanding that both sentiment and 
politics pay in literature, had gone to 
work and laid on the love interest and 
the political interest with a trowel 
instead of a mere pen. The ending 
makes one feel that Mr. Carryl has 
written with malice aforethought. 
In closing, he leaves an ethical prob- 
lem for the reader to grapple with— 
one of these, ‘‘ Should - she - kill - her - 
child-or-let-it-starve?’’ sort of ques- 
tions. The situation briefly is this: 
The State of Alleghenia is afflicted 
with a rascally governor and a pure 
and virtuous lieutenant-governor. A 
strike is pending, which, for political 
reasons, the governor refuses to avert, 
nor will he protect the property of the mill-owner, to whose daughter 
the lieutenant-governor is engaged. Meantime the lieutenant-governor 
has saved from the gutter an old friend. The friend falls victim again 
to the demon rum, and only partially sober comes to the state house 
to warn the lieutenant-governor that his iife is to be attempted. He 
finds the governor attempting to throw the onus of the strike on the 
lieutenant-governor, and he shoots the former, to save the latter, the 
peace of the capital city of Alleghenia,and the property of the mill- 
owner. The odious governor now happily dead, all goes well. Every- 
body in Alleghenia signs a petition for the release of the murderer. 
Nothing is wanting but the signature of the new governor. But the 
latter says, in effect : ‘‘I am hereto uphold the justitia, lex, integritas of 
my State. To the gallows with my poor old college chum.’’ And the 
curtain falls with his fiancée shedding tears of sorrow and admiration 
on his bosom. 

Now if all goes well, and this book makes a hit, we may have a lively 
discussion as to whether the governor did right in hanging his friend. 


Cloth, 5 x 8 in., 
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SOME SIMPLES AND A STAR. 


THE STAR DREAMER. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
375 Pp. Price, $1.50. 
HE key in which this story is written is clearly indicated by a 
passage in the ‘‘Introductory—-Concerning Bindon Cheveral.” 
It is told the reader that there ‘‘stands, in the midst of the nur- 
tured pleasances of Bindon Cheveral, the curvetting iron gate leading 
to the close known on the estate as the Garden of Herbs—a place of 
mystery, always, as reported by tradition, and by the legend touching 
certain events in the life of one of its owners, a place of somewhat sin- 
ister repute.” It is of this romantic PhysickeGarden, with its mystery 
and melancholy, and closed gate, that Mr. Castle confesses he fain 
would write. 

Sir David Cheveral and a kinsman of his, Master Simon Rickart, lived 
at the old place a hundred years ago when the third of the quartet of 
Georges lay dying,—the one on the lofty tower, as far from earth as 
the castle would let him get; the other almost buried in the earth, in 
his laboratory at the foot of the keep. 

Ten years before the story begins, young Sir David Cheveral was a 
courtly, dashing university man, and he and his sister and his aunt and 
his cousin Elinor and her father, Master Simon, all dwelt at Bindon 
Cheveral, and things were gay. Then his Aunt Sophia married the 
rector, Elinor married young Mervel, and a strange misadventure in 
love fell to the young lord and master. The pain of this was intensified 
by his sister's marriage to Lord Lochore, the very one who had diverted 
David's young woman from him. Then, through disgust of this world, 
David went to other worlds, as far as he could; for he became literally 
a star-gazer, and lived, with his telescope, apart from everybody. He 
consorted with those bright orbs where passion had no play. 

When the story opens, Elinor returns to the old home, as her husband 
has died, much to her joy. On that very evening David has experi- 
enced the rarest joy an astronomer can know. He has discovered a 
new star. He wants witnesses to the fact, and without delay rushes 
down to Master Simon (who is as keen in his quest for life-giving herbs 


Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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as his melancholy kinsman is for stars), that he may introduce him to 


the celestial stranger, and there finds this beautiful cousin. She and 
the star have inevitable association. 
This is the beginning of a romance that is romanticindeed. Elinor 


awakens David to new love and life. Of course, there are complica- 
tions, thanks especially to David’s sister, Lady Lochore, who comes 
to Bindon when she hears of the pres- 
ence there of a comely young woman 
who looms as the one through whom 
the ancestral place may be wrested 
from Lady Lochore’s son. The weird 
little closed Herb Garden plays an 
important part in events, and so does 
David's new star. Master Simon has 
discovered the precious herb Euphro- 
syne, Star-of-Comfort, a wondrous 
herb brought to Europe by the Cru- 
saders, but lost in the destruction of 
monastery gardens in England. It 
was a marvelous tonic, and plays its 
part, too, very tragically, in this most 
unctuous and brain-mad romance, 
How, the reader may discover for 
himself. It is enough to say that the 
story ends happily. 

‘* The Star Dreamer”? is not a great 
book, but it is full of interest and the 
peculiar charm the public has learned to associate with all that comes 
from the pen of its wedded authors. It was a happily ingenious stroke 
‘“*to move heaven and earth” to make the story a success, as they 
did by having one character a searcher of the heavens and anothera 
seeker after the souls of herbs and flowers, that, from the essences of 
these lowly creatures of the earth, he might make life more of a heaven 
by banishing the ills that flesh is heir to. 

There is a deaf and dumb boy and a Poe-like grimalkin, Belphegor, 
who haunts the laboratory of Master Simon and imparts a sort of dia- 
bolical air to his intrusions into alchemy. Aunt Sophia, after she mar- 
ries the sleek, classic, loving rector, supplies a comedy element by mis- 
quoting Scripture on all and every occasion. 
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A WOMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


ROBIN BRILLIANT. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 
Price, $1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 398 pp. 


RS. HENRY DUDENEY has always occupied herself with the 
consideration of one central character and thata woman. Robin 
Brilliant is no exception to this rule; but Mrs. Dudeney this 

time has tried her hand at the delineation of a woman of the old school, 
a conservative, an aristocrat, with whom family pride is a virtue and 
the love of her own land a religion. The author has not been as suc- 
cessful as in her drawing of Harriot 
Wicken, or Silecia, the heroine of 
‘* Spindle and Plow.” 

‘““The Maternity of Harriot Wick- 
en” was a morbid book, but a strong 
one. It was decidedly a problem 
novel, one that set a grim riddle to 
its readers and gave no key to any 
solution. In **Spindle and Plow” 
there were a few unnecessarily dis- 
agreeable people as a background to 
Silecia ; but it is a picture of her, 
strong and supple, doing a man’s 
work in a garden, that remains with 
the readers. 

From “Spindle and Plow” to 

‘* Robin Brilliant ’’ is a descent. This 
latest book gives a picture of a little 
English village, its trades-people, LE =< - 
farmers, gentry, and while much of MRS. HENRY DUDENEY. 
the conversation is well done, Mrs. 
Dudeney has not welded the two parts of thestory together. Then, too, 
she has not the same interest in Robin or the same comprehension of 
her as she had of her other two heroines. Robin’s constant talks about 
‘‘us Brilliants” or ‘‘a Brilliant does not sell his lands,” has no con- 
vincing touch. 

Nowhere does Mrs. Dudeney succeed in awakening a spark of enthu- 
siasm for her heroines or her heroine’s principles. She has tried to pre- 
sent Robin as the tragic champion of a lost cause, bravely sticking to 
her aristocratic principles ; she has made her only an opinionated and 
stupid young person whose aristocratic pretensions do not seem noble 
or praiseworthy, but merely tiresome. The best feature is Robin’s at- 
titude toward her lover. She cares for him, she wishes to marry him— 
some time. But her intuition tells her,that his love for her will be of 
a more flattering character while he is not sure of her. All the parts 
that treat of Robin’s vacillations are interesting and subtly done; they 
give life to a character which would otherwise be only a book heroine. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books : 


“The New International Encyclopedia.” — Vol. 
III. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

“Twenty Original Piano Compositions by Franz 
Liszt.” — Edited by August Spanuth. (Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, $1.25.) 

“Fifty Songs by Robert Franz.”—Edited by 
William Foster Apthorp. (Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, $2.25.) 

“More Letters of Charles Darwin.” (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., in 2 volumes, $5 net.) 

“New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle.” (John Lane, in 2 volumes, $6 net.) 

“The Spoilsman.”—Elliott Flower. (L. C. Page 
& Co., $1.50.) 

“Systems and Counter-Systems of Education.” 
—Rev. Eugene Magevney. (Cathedral Library 
Association, New York.) 

“The Reformation and Education.”—Rev. Eu- 
gene Magevney. (Cathedral Library Associa- 
tion.) 

“Love’s Labour’s Lost.”"—William Shakespeare. 
First Folio Edition. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., $0.50.) 

“Phonic Word List.”—Sarah F. Buckelew and 
Margaret W. Lewis. (Richardson, Smith & Co, 
New York.) 





“Introibo.” — Rev. Cornelius Clifford. (The|} 
Cathedral Library Association, $1.50.) 
“Our Northern Shrubs.” — Harriet L. Keeler 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2 net.) 

“A Dictionary of the Lithuanian and English | 
Languages.” — Anthony  Lalis. (“Lietuva,” 
Chicago.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 


Poems. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 

{Mr. Zangwill’s new volume of verse, “Blind- 
Children” (Funk & Wagnalls Company) contains 
an undertone of sadness that often borders on 
despair. There is a cynicism about many of the 


poems that one would resent, if Mr. Zangwill had 
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Everywhere admitted to be the most perfect gasoline car yet 
devised. Seats six persons. New and exclusive features 
throughout. All parts of engine and transmission gear instantly 
accessible. Igniting plugs and valves removable without tools. 
Speeds four to forty-five miles per hour. Minimum of vibra- 
tion and noise. Finest body work and furnishings ever seen 
on an automobile. 


Catalogue illustrating and describing 20 


different Columbia electric and gasoline 
vehicles will be sent on application. 


Electric Vehicle Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Salesroom: 134, 136, 138 West 39th Street 
Boston: 74,76 Stanhope St. Chicago: 1421 Michigan Ave, 

















not given us also poems of deep sentiment. We} 
quote the following :] 
PASTORAL. 

A rich-toned landscape, touched with darkling 
gold 

Of misty, throbbing cornfields, and with haze 

Of softly tinted hills and dreamy wold, 

Lies warm with raiment of soft summer rays, 

And in the mayic air there lives a free 

And subtle feeling of the distant sea. 














a 
WINSLOW & BIGELOW, Architects, Boston. 


Shingled Houses 


are warmer, prettier, cosier than clapboarded—not| | 
SO pr.m; and shingles stained with | 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains) 


Have a soft depth and richness of color impossible] | 
N paints. They wear as long as the best paint, pre- 
Serve the wood better,* and are fifty per cent.| 
cheaper to buy and to apply. All the merits of paint} | 
(and more), twice the beauty and half the cost. | 
Stained Wood Samples and Colored Sketches sent free 
SAMUEL CABOT, 64 Kilby St., Boston, Mass.|| 


a Agents at All Central Points 
Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry-rot or 
other decay.’’—CENTURY DICTIONARY. 
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istelenae Ee Gasoline, 
one year |} one year 


>180.00 || $35.00 
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dsmobile: 
The Best Thing on Wheels. ) 


This graceful and practical Automobile does the work of six horses 
at an average cost for gasoline of $35.00 a year, (10,000 miles. ) 
Board alone for one horse costs $180.00 a year, so the economy is 


very evident. 
2 
Price $650.00 
Our praetical experience in motor building and the perfect mechanical construction of 

the Oldsmobile make it possible to obtain more power for its weight than any other machine. 
Any desired speed is obtained by the simple yet very efficient foot control—there is ‘Nothing 
to watch but the road.”’ : = 

_ There are Oldsmobile agencies in all the larger cities. Call on your nearest cgent or 
write for illustrated book to Dept. H. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 
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POPULAR EDITION, $2. A_TIMELY BOOK 


Self-Propelled Vehicles 


(J. E. HOMANS, A.M.) 
(A Complete Practical Handbook ’on the Automobile.) 











Containing full explanations, in plain language, on the theory, 
practice, operation, care and successful management of all types, 
Steam, Gasoline and Electric Vehicles. 

A valuable treatise for Owners, Operators, Repairmen, Manufac- 
turers, and all interested in Automobiles. Contains 640 pages, 500 
illustrations ‘and diagrams. Size 6x 8%, handsomely bound. Com- 
plete list of contents and sample pages sent free on request 





Copies sent, express prepaid, to any address, upon receipt af $2.00. 


THEODORE AUDEL @CO., - 63 FIFTH AVE. 








EDUCATIONAL BOOK PVBLISHERS, NEW YORK, U.S. A, 
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Be Discontented 


You owe it as a duty to your family 
and yourself to banish from your liv- 
ing rooms the ashes, dirt and coal 
gases brought there by stoves or hot 
air furnace. 

Be discontented with the old-fashioned, 


faulty ape methods. Why continue to 
buy this trouble at a very high price — pay- 


ing a premium for it— when you consider 
that 


Hot Water Heating 


saves in fuel sufficient to pay in time the 
whole cost of the apparatus. hy there- 
fore continue to pay extra for the bother, 
drudgery and fuel expense of stoves and hot 
air furnaces? Why lose in addition all the 
comfort, convenience and healthfulness of 
our way? 


Now put in any kind of a building at any 
time, without inconvenience to occupants. 
Requires far less care than does a parlor 
stove. Need not be connected to street 
water supply. Buy now at summer prices. 
Send for valuable information. 


JERICANRDIATOR (UNPANY 


Makers of 
IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators 


Dept. 32 
CHICAGO 
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A COMPLETE MANICURE SET 
Nickel-plated. Pocket size. Keeps sharp for years. 

Trims the a ; any share or length desired. 
old everywhere. By mail, 25 cents 
Sterling Silver Handle 

ice $1.00 

Brass Handlewithbest 
Nickel-plate, soc. 


THE H. C. COOK CO., 17 Main St., Ansonia, Conn, 


100 XISEBINS 35 









and correct styies and sizes. Order filled day received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice 
Booklet ** CARD STYLE” F 


the price. REE! 
&. Z SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. 206, ST. LOUIS, M0. 
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The perfect day slips softly to its end, 
The sunset paints the tender evening sky 
The shadows shroud the hills wit r, and lend 
A softened touch of ancient mystery ; 
And ere the silent change of heaven’s light 
I feel the coming glory of the night 
Oh, for the sacred, sweet responsive gaze 
Of eyes divine with strange and yearnins 
To feel with me the beauty of our days, 
The glorious sadness of our mortal years, 
The noble misery of the spirit’s strife, 
The joy and splendor of the body’s life! 
FOREVER YOUNG. 


Forever young, forever young! 
Lo, Death hath stolen thee from Time, 
And Love hath stolen thee from Death, 


Forever thoughts of thee have clung 
Round Nature—woodland air thy breath, 


Thy voice the planetary chime. 
Forever loved, seen every where, 

In flowers thy lips, in stars thine eyes, 
My soul grows royal by such grief. 


Forever young and loved and fair, 
With sunbeams, brooks, and soft blue skies, 
With bud and blossom, bird and leaf. 


A POLITICAL CHARACTER. 
In him the elements are strangely blent— 
Two consciences he hath, two hearts, two souls, 
On double wrongs and errors he is bent, 
And ne’er appears except in dual réles. 


He hears both sides, but ’tis with different ears; 
Sees both sides of the shield—with different eyes ; 
Between two Rights with nice precision steers, 
This double-headed King of Compromise. 


Not his to hold the scales of Life and Death— 
Not his, this nebulous invertebrate, 

Who heeds and scorns at once the vulgar breath, 
Nor knows the fixity which stamps the great. 


The kingly souls with instinct for the Right, 

Vibrant to conscience and her trumpet-call, 

With clarity of vision, inward light, 

And strength to follow out their thought through 
all. 


THE SIGN-POST. 
“To Heaven,” “To Hell,” 
fingers 
I looked to right, to left, around, above: 
The self same path it was to which both pointed; 
‘Then saw I that the road was Sexual Love. 


so said the guiding 


LOVE’S PRAYER. 
Tho thy starlike spirit shine 
O’er the earthliness of mine, 
Let Love only be my plea, 
Love me but for loving thee. 


NIGHT MOODS. 
My mind is as a sea of shudd’ring pines 
At thick o’night when all’s asleep but wind— 
Wind blindly groping in the heavy darkness— 
} And formless shapes crowd round their mother! 
Night, 
And all the moonless, :tarless horror seems 
Of old and changeless, hopeless, everlasting. 
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The « HARDY” (Flint Roadster) $850.00 


Combines strength, power, beauty, speed; smooth run- 
ning and other desirabie features of both the touring car 
and the succesful runabout. Built of best material 
throaghont; handsome’y finished ; one or two seats, with 
or without top; large licker giving am) le room fur medi- 
cines, instruments, etc.; fitted with 8 B. H.-P., 4 cycle gaso- 
line engines; simple, safe and durable. Tunk holds 8 gals. 
gasoline which earries full 175 miles, with speed of 6 to 30 
miles per hour through mud or sand, up hills, over 
roughest roads, or in any kind of weather. Fully con- 
trolled from seat by one lever, no uncertainty about its go- 
pa bay when and where you wantit to. Better, surer and 
safer than a horse and carriage, costs less to maintain and 
operate, requires but little sta ble room, enables the physi- 
cian to cover his ground in less time and with greater 
ease,and to do more business annu*lly. Write to us for 
our Catalogue “RB” and the address of your iocal agency. 


FLINT AUTOMOBILE CoO., Flint, Mich. 











superior quality, style and 
durability. Our entire output 
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RAY 
We manufacture a full line of Buggies, Car- 


riages and Harness, guarantee everything we sell 
and ship on approval. Money back if not satisfied. 


SAVE DEALERS’ PROFITS 


Write immediately for our catalogue and 
pecial ind ent, it will interest you. 








buggy you ever saw that sold for a half more. 


tur “SPLIT HICKORY” HUMMER 


Leather quarter-top buggy sold direct 
on 80 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
for $35.00. Send for free 
catalogue of full line of Split 
Hickory Vehicles and Harness, 

Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., 


Station 120, Cincinnati,9. 


IS YOUR RAZOR DULL ? 


Apply RAZORINE to your strop and if it fails to sharpen 
your razor keener than it has ever been before, mail the 
razor to us and our experts will grind, hone and polish it 
free of charge, post-paid. Accept nothing but the original 
RAZORINE, 15 cents pe cake (Mail17c.) At all hard- 


ware and drug stores. - Directions enclosed. 














RAZORINE MFG. CO., 69 Warren St., New York. 











Ss H AV E Comfort, 
YOURSELF 





THE TERRY MFG. COMPANY, - 










tried others, but do not judge Terry’s by that standard. It is safe, 
automatically adjusted, easily sharpened and cleaned. 

e will send you for ten days’ free trial, without deposit, and 
postage paid, any of the following : 


case 

2.—Razor and one extra blade, in leather case 
4.—Razor and three extra blades, in leather case 
8.—Razor, two extra blades stropping machine and strop 


SIT DOWN NOW AND SEND FOR ONE 
FREE booklet on reasons for self-shaving and how to use a razor. 


137 Michigan Street, TOLEDO, O., U.S. A. 


Safety Razor 


Economy, and Cleanliness demand it. You may have 
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O blesséd Christ, that foundest death 
When life was fire and tears, 

Not drawing on a sluggish breath 
Through apathetic years! 

Still, still about Thy forehead gleams 
The light we know Thee by. 

O blesséd Christ, to die for dreams, 
Nor know that dreams would die! 


DREAMS. 


I craved for flash of eye and sword, 
I dreamt of love and glory, 
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TO THE BLESSED CHRIST. | 












And Fate—who sends dreams their award— 
Unfolds like changeless coils of cord 
Life’s long, slow, sordid story. 

“NON OMNIS MORIAR.” 
“Immortal as the Gods!” But they 
Half grudge the boon they share and give. 
“I shall not wholly die,” you say, 
But neither did I wholly live. 





PERSONALS. 

Query that Stunned Tillman.—Senator Till- 
man was once sent out by the Democratic Con- 
gressional committee to Kentucky to orate for 
the ticket, says the Baltimore News. In one of his 
speeches he spoke of the necessity of electing 
incorruptible men to Congress, “such as the De- 
mocracy of this district has chosen to represent 
the people at Washington.” 

Just at this moment some one in the crowd in- 
terrupted with: 

“Would Dr. Claherty sell out?” 

“What’s that?” asked Tillman, somewhat riled 
at this break in his train of thoughts. 


“Would Dr. Claherty sell out?” repeated the 
questioner. 

“And who the blazes is Dr. Claherty?” asked 
Tillman. 

“He’s the man you're asking us to vote for,” 
eame the prompt response. 
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are invited to the 


GORHAM CoO., Silversmiths, where the 
most recent productions in hand-wrought 
MARTELE and ATHENIC, Italian Renaissance, 
Eighteenth - Century French and Colonial 
designs are now being shown. 

In the selection of FAMILY SILVER, as 
well as in the choice of Girts for Weddings 


the Gorham trade-mark adds a much- 
prized endorsement of both sterling value 
and approved design. 


che GORHAM CO. 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
Broadway & 19th Street, New York 


warerooms of THE 

















The Senator was stunned, and could only blurt | 
out: “I never heard of him before.” 





Edison’s Anger and its Comenuences — 
Thoinas A. Edison is of the opinion that it was| 


anger that first turned him toward inventing the 
incandescent light. How it happened is related 
by the Brooklyn Eagle: 


That was, of course, in the eariy days, and Edi- 
son was then quite the inventor that one reads of 
—poor, enthusiastic, never sleeping. He lived in 
asmall house, innocent of anything approaching a 
laboratory ; scientific apparatuses were in every 
room, and all the money went for experiments. 
Then, one day, came the crisis in the guise of the 
collector for the gas company. He had been to 
the house often, but Edison, hardly heeding his 
calls; had waved him away, saying, “Don’t bother 
me.” 

On this last call, the collector’s instructions 
were peremptory. He must turn off the gas. 

“But, man,” protested Mr. Edison, “I can’t stop 


[A Fair Rate of _ 
Interest on Deposits is 5 


ELIABILITY is rightly the first considera- 
tion, but ask also for fair returns This 
Company’s funds are secured by realestate 
worth 60 per cent. more than the amounts 
loaned. It: depositors receive five per cent., 
and it«strength increase year by year. 
Write for the facts in detail. 
Vive per cent. per annum guaranteed and paid 
quarterly by check. Withdrawals at pleasure 
witho loss of interest. Under supervision of 
New York Uanking Department. 
Capital and Surplus . . , $1,100,000 
Assets . “we we 2 1,600,000 
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Dueber-Hampden 
Watches 


ire made complete—works, case and 
all—in our factory, and are guaran- 
teed throughout. Noother concern in 
the world makes a complete watch, 
For Men: the “McKinley 1902,” 
thin model, 16 size, 21 jewels, 


17 jewels, is the best time-keeper 
made. No exposed winding wheels 


Ask any dealer. or write for “A Guide to 





Watch Buyers’’—FREE. 
DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS 
42 South Street, Canton, Ohio. 








O/ Taxes Paid 


N order to take care of our rapidly in- 
creasing business, we propose to enlarge 

oO our factories at Grand Rapids, Mich, ; and 
in order to do so, offer for sule, at par, 1000 


shares of $100 each, of our 6 per cent, Treasury Preferred 
Stock. This stock is CU MULATIVE—pays3 per cent. SEMI- 
ANNUALLY, and the TAXES ARK PAID by the company. 
For Particulars address Fred Macey, Chairman, The Fred 
Macey Company, Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

REFERENCFS: Anv agency of Bradstreet or R. G. Dun 
& vo., or any bank in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Write for price list. 
K LI to S H. H. Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass. 
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CARTERS 


INK 


Is 
IN THE 


INK WELL 


Six Per Cent. 
Guaranteed 


The Coal River Coal and Land Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., offers a limited amount of its certificates 
for sale at $50.00 per share. This Company owns 
coal lands which are leased to operators who pay 
rentals based on production, the minimum amount- 
ing to more than nine per cent. on the capital stock 
($100,000). A Trust Company guarantees at least six 
per cent. dividends to shareholders. For booklet 
and map, please write 

COAL RIVER COAL & LAND CO., 
Citizens National Bank Bldg., Charleston, W. Ya. 


Readers of Tue LITERARY Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Reduced Prices ort 
Suits and Skirts. 


ECAUSE one of the 
best known manufac- 
turers of dress goods wants 
to keep his mill running 
during the dull season, he 
offered us his most desirable 
materials at greatly reduced 
— and we gave him a 
arge order for the newest 
summer fabrics. We are 
now prepared to make these 
goods into suits and skirts 
and pass them on to you at 
one-third less than regular 
prices. Nearly all of our 
styles share in this sale. 

Here are a few of the 
Bargains : 

Suits in the newest 
s dels, made 
of up-to-date materials, 
former price $10, re- 
duced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suitsreducedto$10. 
$25 Suits reduced to 


$16 67. 
$30 Suits reduced to 
$20 


Etamine Costumes, 
extremely dressy, 
i ghtin weight cool; 
$15 Costumes reduced to $10. $18 Costumes 

reduced to $12. $24 Costumes reduced to $16 
Latest Designs in Traveling, Wa'king and 

Dressy Skirts, with just the right st» le to 

them, made of cool, Summer-weight mate- 

rials, former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts re- 
duced to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Orders can be filled in three days’ time. Any 
garment that fai s to give entire satisfaction may be 
returned promptly and your money will be 
refunded. 

A postal will bring Catalogue and Supplement of 
newest styles, together with samples of materials, 
free by return mail. If possible mention the color 
of samp'es you desire. rite to-day; the choicest 
goods will be sold first. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
































\ 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. a 


this experiment to-night. I'll pay the bill, of 
course, I didn’t know about it. I must finish 
this work with no interruption.” 

But the man was a gas collector and the lights 
went out. 

“That night, as I sat helpless in the darkness,” 
says the great inventor, “I swore a deep, solemn, 
and far-reaching oath that I woula put all the gas 
companies in the world out of business. I haven’t 
done quite that, but I did the best I could.” 





It was W. D. Howells.—“ Your averaye detec- 


tive is about as fat-witted a citizen as exists,” says 
Mr. George K. Rinthman, of Boston, in the Wash- 
ington Post, “He may be clever in his line, but 
outside of that his mind is a howling wilderness. 
His point of view is narrow and his judgment 


contracted as a result of his calling.” To illus- 


trate this, Mr. Rinthman tells this incident : 

“A friend of mine who is fond of showing up the 
defects of his fellow man hada lot of fun lately 
with a pair of Boston’s leading detectives. He 
called the sleuths into his office in the most seri- 
ous way and exhibited to them the picture of a 
tough-looking individual, about whose identity he 
was crazy for information. He flattered his visi- 
tors into the notion that if they could unravel the 
puzzle he would regard them as world-beaters. 
Each gazed at the photo long and earnestly. Both 
were positive that it was in the rogues’ gallery. 
One of them identified it as being the counterfeit 
presentment of a notorious bank-robber ; his mate 
thought it the likeness of an equally noted forger. 

“When they got through, my friend turned the 
likeness over and on the back thereof they read 
the name of the original—William Dean Howells, 
Mr. Howells isn’t handsome, but he was never 
accused before of being an ornament of the 
rogues’ galleries. But Mr. Howells laughed when 
the incident was narrated in his presence.” 


Coming Events. 
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Dog-Proof. 


To dogs a garbage can means a bone. 

They nose offthe top; scatter contents. 
Witt’s Corrugated Can has a close- 

fitting lid. Dog-proof and air-tight 

(odorless); stays so. A fire-proof ash 

can. Made of galvanized steel. 

Ask your hardware or house-turnishing dealer for it. If 

he hasn’t it write us and we will tell you one who has, 
or supply you direct, 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, 0. 

















HNUUTUOOONOOEOD \ORUEN COOOOOOERUOUEH 


ae ane 
It Costs Less Than You Think 
for a strong. durable, attractive Wrought Iron 
or Wire Fence for your Lawn or Cemetery. 
Quality and styles unequalled. Write for free 
Catalogue P 231 S. Senate Ave. 
\ Enterprise Foundry & Fence Co., Indlanapols, Ind. J 
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May 4.--Convention of the National Brotherhood 
of Operative Potters, at Wheeling, W. Va. 
May s-8.—National Congress of Mothers, at De- 
troit, Mich. 
Convention of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, at New Orleans. 
May 6.—Convention of the Naval and Military 
Order of Spanish-American War National 
Commandery and Congress, at New York. 
May 6-12.— National Conference of Charities and 
Correction at Atlanta, Ga. 
May 8.—Convention of the National Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, at Denver, Colo. 


May 11-12.—Convention of the American Academy 
of Medicine, at New Orleans. 











Foreign. 
THE BALKANS. 
April 14.—Bulgarians massacre a whole village 
of Mussulmans, men, women, and children ; 


murder and pillage are rampant in the vicin- 
ity of Monastir. 7 


April 16.—King Alexander declares that fateful 





OLT _ 
Cus XK 


CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 


Complete Gas 
funeion °48 to $5,000 
More brilliant than gas or electricity. Costs less 
than me. Suited for any building anywhere. 
Write for booklet T 
J. B. COLT CO. 
21 Barclay St.NewYork 


The largest makers of 
Acetylene Apparatus 
and Stereupticons, 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Les Angeles 
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Are You Drinking 


Nature’s Choicest Nutrient, 





Made from pure milk and malted 


grain—a delicious and invigorating food- 
Put 


up in powder form ; prepared instantly 


drink that agrees with everybody. 


by dissolving in water. For use at meals, 


a meal in itself. 





‘tween meals 


Used and Sold Everywhere; All Druggists. 
SAM PLE If you are not using it now, let FREE 


us send you a Trial Package 


HORLICK’S FOOD CO., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 











= 
No MoTHS 


can injure your Gar- 
ments, Furs, or Wool- 
ens, if you use 


Guaranteed 
Moth Wafers 


So positive are we that 
these wafers will keep out 
moths that we will give 
every purchaser a certifi- 
cate insuring you against 
loss from moths where 
these wafers are used according to directions. 


We Pay All Damages 


You can now put away your winter garments with 
the positive assurance that they will be unharmed 
by moths. 





Each can contains enough 
sy wafers to protect the con- 
tents of 3 or 4 trunks. 


Sent prepaid for 
$y 00 
1.= 


with certificate of guar- 
anty against damage for 
one year. 


ORDER AT ONCE 
| Harvie Drug Co. 


128 Water St., Dept. A, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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GUARANTEE) 
MOTH 
WAFERS 
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The “Best” Light 


fsa portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2cts. per weck. Makesand burns 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper tian kerosene. Ne 

rt. NoGrease. NoOdor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “‘BEST” LIGHTeCO. 
* 92 E, Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO. 


TAKEN FROM THE &8YSTEM 
Nothing remains which can produce an at- 
tack. You can eat, sleep and stand exposure 
without slightest return of symptoms, Appe- 


tite improved ; blood enriched; nerves strengthened; whole system 
built up ; health permanently restored ; life made enjoyable. 

















Bock 25 A Free. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y- 
writing to advertisers. 
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times are approaching in the Balkans, and 
that Servia must be ready to fight. 

The Sultan’s commissioners fail to secure the 
adhesion of the Albanians to the reform 
scheme of the Powers. 


April 17.—Additional Turkish troops are or- 
dered to Ipik, where the Sultan’s commission 
is practicaliy imprisoned by Albanians. 


April 18.—Revolutionists at Opela, in Macedonia, 
throw dynamite bombs among the Turkish 
soldiers, seventy of whom are killed or 
wounded. 


April 19.—Italy, Germany, Austria, and Russia 
urge upon the Sultan the importance of 
checking the Albanian disorders. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS, 


April 13.—Minister Squiers outlines the details of 
the permanent treaty between the United 
States and Cuba. 


President Loubet reaches Marseilles and King 
Edward leaves Gibraltar for Malta. 

Empress-Dowager of China issues an edict re- 
pealing the Stamp tax. 


April 14.—The International Agricultural Con- 
gress at Rome postpones the German propo- 
sition for an anti-American union until next 
session, 


Shamrock III. again defeats Shamrock J. ina 
trial race. 

Arias, usurping President of Honduras, sur- 
renders to President-elect Bonilla. 
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[ Work With Us Five Years 





Russia demands $250,000 indemnity of Turkey | 
for the killing of Sicherbina at Metrovitza, 


in Albania, 


April 15.-The Congress of Latin peoples is 
opened at Rome and the International Anti- 
alcohol Congress opened in Berlin. 

The Salon of the National Society of Fine Arts 
opens in Paris. 
Further fighting is reported in San Domingo. 


April 16.—The National Irish convention, at 
Dublin, accepts in principle tthe Wyndham 
Land biil. 

President Loubet witnesses great military and 
naval maneuvers at Algiers, and King Ed- 
ward arrives at Malta, 

The Moroccan rebels capture Muley Arafa, the 
Sulcan’s uncle. 


April 17 —The Alfred Mosely Commission issues | 


its report, 

Shamrock //1, is dismasted in a squallin Wey- 
mouth Bay. 

The Irish Nationalist Convention adjourns af- 
ter agreeing to the amendments tothe Land 
biil. 

April 18.—Bolivian troops are advancing on the 

disputed territory of Acre. 
President Loubet continues his journey into 
Algeria. 

April 19.—A commission is appointed to inquire 
into the question of Great Britain’s food sup- 
ply in time of war 

The Dominican rebels are besieging Monte 
Cristi, 


The Anti-Alcorol Congress ends its session. 


Domestic. 

April 13.—Postmaster-General Payne returns 
from the West Indies and announces that the 
Post-office Department scandals will be thor- 
oughly investigated. 

Senator Hoar, William J. Bryan, and Charles 








The Story of One Woman’s Happiness 
The 


Joyous Heart 


VIOLA ROSEBORO, 
Author of “Old Ways and New” 
NOVEL with a moving story, full 
of human and living people. It is 
distinguished by the lovableness of 
the characters, especially the} joyous 
heroine, the directness and truth of its 











And You'll Be Independent 


A Business Proposition from a’ Business Firm 
Well-Known to Literary Digest Readers 








For the past two years we have been [placing our properties before 
you in these columns and many hundreds have veri- 
fied our claims and purchased lots 





The headline of this advertisement sounds extravagant, but it comes to you from the 
largest real estate firm in the world—a firm whose financial standing is respected and ap- 
preciated by the largest banks and financial institutions of this country—a firm whose sales 
of New York property throughout the United States amounted to over four and a half mil- 
lion dollars during the past fourteen months. 

The offer which will make you independent is the selling of our New York City lots in 
your community. Ours is a proposition which stands absolutely alone. As an investment 
it simply has no equal in the country, and every one who has ever taken hold of it with 
the energy required to successfully carry on any business has made for himself thousands 
of dollars. A representative, way down in Alabama, whose name will be furnished on appli- 
cation, made over $10,000 in less than six months; another distant one made over $5,000 
in a little town of 3,500 inhabitants, and we have dozens who are now earning at the rate of 
$2,000 a year without interfering with their regular business. 

This offer should interest any man of ability and character. Our Alabama agent is one 
of the most prominent lawyers in his State and he did not undertake the selling of our proper- 
ties until he had been to New York and satisfied himself beyond peradventure that all we 
claimed for our proposition was true and more than true. Several very successful agents 
are clergymen. We want high-class, capable and energetic representatives in every com- 
munity—we do not want canvassers. Our business is conducted on a high plane so that it 
appeals to the very best class of investors. An opportunity such as this is rare indeed. It 
enables you to associate yourself with a growing business—a business that is sure to develop 
into practically a national institution—just as large, just as strong, and just as desirable as 
the great insurance companies. 

Your name and address will bring further particulars. References will be required. 








WOOD, HARMON & CoO., 
— 


256-257 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT L. D. 1 














Life Insurance 
Free from All 
_Speculative 
Features. 


There Are Some 


EYE OPENERS 


In Accident Insurance Policies 
Just placed on the market by 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 


They are something new, and there is 
nothing now offered that can touch them in 
LIBERALITY, in INCREASED BENE- 
FITS, in SIMPLICITY. 

And the same old security grown larger 
that makes THE TRAVELERS’ contracts 


the most widely popular among solid busi- 


$.C.DUNHAM, 


President. 


Accident Insurance 


Oldest. Largest ness and professional men, is behind them. 


‘ . . 
Agents in every town. Write us for details. 























character drawing, and the rare simplicity WHITMAN SADDLES 
with which the story is told. Ba yr eis Mange es 
thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 

THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. 


Successors Whitman Sad.ile Co. 


New York City 


TO INVESTORS! 


Money invested in Sheep and Cattle in Montana is safe and | 
pays 30 per cent. A small investment now grows into a large | 
$r -50 flock in a few years. Over 300 Men, Women and Children now | 
have Cattle and Sheep on our Ranches. Write for Annual | 

Report, a most interesting document. | 


" lis, Montana | cara i 
Montana Co-Operative Ranch Co., Great Falls, Montan ATALOGUE 104 Cham St. 


Beaders of Tae Lirerary Dicxst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





McCiuvre, Pumups & Co., New York 
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A DIVIDEND PAYER 


The Popularity of The Prudential is Due to the Fact that it is a Dividend 
You Purchase Protection and Your Investment also Yields 
Policies on all Popular Plans. 


Payer. 
a Dividend. 


Both Sexes—Ages 1 to 70. 


Amounts—$100,000 to $15. 





Write for particulars 


RUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Department R 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 


HOME OFFICE, 
NEWARK, N. J- 




















Emory Smith speak at the Jefferson dinner 
in Washington. 


April 14.—Several new developments are re- 
ported in the Post-office Department investi- 


H gation. 
: In his annual report to the National Associa- 
, tion of Manufacturers, President Parry de- 


nounces the labor-unions. 


Ex-President Cleveland speaks, in New York, 
on the general development of the negro. 


April 15.—A document found in the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs and indorsed by Aguinaldo, 
commissions two Filipinos to kill General 
Otis. 

The battle-ship Mane is to be sent to Cramps’ 
shipyard for repairs. 

General Frank D. Baldwin disavows the inter- 
view in which he is quoted as making dispa- 
raging remarks of negro and Filipino sol- 
diers. 

The Manufacturers’ Convention adopts reso- 
lutions defining the attitude of the Associa- 
tion toward unions. 

Rabbi Gustav Gottheil dies in New York. 


The President returns to Fort Yellowstone 
after an eight-day excursion in the Yellow- 
stone Park. 


April 16.—A committee of Senators to visit and 
study conditions in Alaska is appointed by 
Senator Beveridge. 

Charges continue to be presented in the Post- 
office Department. 


April 17.—The Northern Securities Company ap- 
peal to the Federal Court for a suspension 
of its decree as far as it prevents the pay- 
ment of dividends, 


Labor organizations in Washington prepare 
charges against officials of the Post-office 
Department. 


April 18.—The President appoints Robert C. Mor- 
ris agent to present American claims against 
Venezuela to the commission at Caracas. 

The armored cruiser West Virginia is launched 
at Newport News. 

Secretary Moody makes arrangements to send 
the Atlantic squadron to Kiel during the 
German naval maneuvers. 

Clerks in the Post-office Department are said 
to have profited from sales of dead letters. 


April 19.—Minister Conger sends details of the 
suppression of a Boxer uprising near Peking 
Postmaster-General Pavne declares that it 
would be unjust to prosecute further the 
American naval officers indicted in Porto 
Rico for smuggling. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


April 13.—Philippines: The Retna Christina, 
which was sunk by Dewey in Manila Bay, is 
raised ; skeletons of eighty of her crew are 
found in the hull. 


April 15.—forto Rico: Twe more officials of 
Mayaguez are arrested on charges of muni- 
cipal frauds, 


April 17.—T wo United States naval and onearmy 
officer and two civilians are indicted for 
smuggling at San Juan. 


Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





380-382 Broadway, New York. 
91-93 Federal St.. Boston. 


She Globe“Wernicke Co. 


CINCINNATL 





224-228 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. London } 








Globe “Wernicke 
“ELASTIC” BOOKCASE 


with perfect end-locking 

device, perfection roller- 

bearing dust-proof doors. 

A perfect sectional book- 

case for home or office. 

Better send for catalog 
102-K, 

















The most convenient device for filing and classifying clippings, 
illustrations, manuscripts, etc. 





It is the acme of simplicity and 


ready reference and a stimulus to the busy man by reason of the 
accuracy and facility with which memoranda are preserved and 
referred to. 

The Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference to your 
library or manuscript and permits use of any known method of 
classification. 





Bishop J. H. Vineent —“‘ To read with a definite purpose and classify 
what you read by this system, is of untold value.” 

Geo. H. Daniels, Gen. Pass. Agent, N. Y. C. 
them indispensable to me in my work.” 

Desk Top or Upright Cabinets furnished in all sizes and styles. 
arranged 

Prices $7.50 and upward, shipped prepaid on approval 
at our expense if not satisfactory. Send for catalogue, prices and 
literature. 


She LIBRARY FILING CABINET COMPANY 


A MENTAL SAVINGS BANK 


& i. R. Ry. Co.—" I find 


Specially 
Cabinets for clergymen, physicians and other professional men. 
Return 


tle and Trust Building, Chicago 








FARMS, RANCHES, TIMBER LAND, 
TOWN and CITY PROPERTY, MILLS, 
DRY GOODS, GROCERY, BOOT & SHOE, 
HARDWARE, and other stores for 
CASH customers. IF YOU WANT 
TO SELL your REAL ESTATE or 
BUSINESS, no matter where located, 
send oN Ex and price atonce. IF 
YOU WANT TO TY any kind of 
real estate or business anywhere write 
me to-day. Tell me what you want. 
can save you time and money. Bank 
references. Established 1881. 


FRANK P. CLEVELAND, 
+ 7814 Adams Express Building, Chicago. 


WANTED 





Real Estate Expert, 





Send for free catalogue 


Outfits. and list Fs 





SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT OO., 
Box L Kochester, . 











College Gowns, 
Pulpit Gowns, 
Choir Gowns, 
Judges’ Gowns 





COTRELL & LEONARD 
ALBANY, N. Y. 























MAPLEWOOD, 


A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and 
medical treatment of Drug and Alcoholic Addictions. 
Thousands having failed elsewhere have been cured by us- 
Home Treatment if Desired. Address Tux Dr. J. L., 
STEPHENS Co., D: p. 68, LEBANON, O. 


near Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department shouid 


be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 829. 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST 
By MURRAY MARBLE, 


Black—Eight Pieces. 
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White—Seven Pieces. 
2835S B; 2pip3; S2p3Q; 3k4; BR3p2; 
5b2; 483; K7. 
White mates in two moves. 
Problem 830, 
By G. HEATHCOTE, 


First-Prize, Anow/edge Problem-Tourney. 
slack —Six Pieces. 

















White—Eleven Pieces. 
b73 4p3;3 $3P3; «Pk: Pes 
2PP1p2;3KbB2. 
White mates in three moves. 


P28Sp3; 723 


< 


Solution of Problems. 
No. 823. P—QBs. 








No. 824. 
Q-—R sq K—Kt 2 K—R 3, mate 
1. ———— 2. - — 3. —— 
R—R 8 Any 
bese Rx Bch K x Kt mate 
1. ——— — 3. -- 
Kt—K 7 PxR 


There are a number of variations, most of them 
effected by the King moving. 

Solved by M. W H., University of Virginia ; the 
Rey. I. W.B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 


Pears 


Pears’ suap is nothing 
but soap. 

_Pure soap is as gentle as 
oil to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and 


best toilet soap in all the 
world. 


Sold all over the world, 
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My Woodland 


Intimates 











Chupes and Miss 


Jenny.” University. 
Net $1.00 








(Postage 8 cents. ) 





Reciprocity 


By PROF. J. LAU- 


By EFFIE en ¥ siedinariangeste: By MAUD GOING 
BIGNELL| ° Chicago University and ie a Oe 

uthor of ** With the 

Author of ‘* Mr. H.PARKER WILLIS Wild Flowers’ and 


of Washington and Lee 


Svo, Net $2.00. 


(Postage 18 cents.) (Postage 10 cents. ) 
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With the 


Trees 


** Field, Forest, and Way- 
side Flowers.”’ 


Net $1.00 











PICTORIAL COMPOSITION and 
THE CRITICAL JUDGMENT OF PICTURES 


By H. R. POORE. Quarto, 75 illustrations, wet $1.50. 










(Postage 14 cents.) 





THE STORY OF 





net, $1.00. 





By CHAS. L. THOMPSON, D.D. 


A series of small popular histories of the denominations. 
( Postage 8 cents. ) 


THE PRESBYTERIANS | 








Ghe BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 35-37 E. 17th St., New York 







THE CHURCHES 


Illustrated. Per volume, 


THE BAPTISTS 


By HENRY C. VEDDER, D.D. 





S Strong Points 


Bar - Lock Typewriter 
Send for Catalogue and full 


mation to 


COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. CO. 
49 West 116th St., New York City 





infor- 





Six Months for 75 
ix Months for /oJc. 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 
bound in the new WEIS BINDER 
makes a book for your library equal 
to anv $ .50 book. A perfect, per- 
manentor temporary “er. — 
ered in Olive Green Vellum De — Z 
Luxe, nicely stamped side and back, Rigg 
Holds six copies Century, Harper’s ani: 
Scribner’s, Keview of Reviews, BS 
McClure’s, Munsey, Cosmopolitan, 
Leslie’s Monthiv, Pearson’s or & 
Strand—85c. Ladies’ Home Journal § 1 
or Success, 12 copies—70e. For sale * 
at stationers or from us at same 
price, prepaid 
Send us the names 
SENT FREE Send usthenames} 
of any of above and we’ll send you} 
FREE one of the famous Weis Brush f& 
Tubes,white mucilage (librarypaste) REY) 
Perfect for mounting photos, handy Mina 
We: i 





Agents 
anted 


for office, school or home use. 


THE WEIS BINDER CO. 
140 La Grange St., Toledo, 0. 








If You Want to Kuow How to Reach and Hold an Audience, Read 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


Or, the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. Practical 
advice by Nathan Sheppard. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents 








paid. Funk & Wagnalis Company, Publishers, New York. 

















DRESSES ANY WOMAN 


COMPLETE FROM HEAD To TOE 


| IN LATEST STYLE. 


FREE SAMPLES 


and Measurement Blanks. 


79 Introdype Direct to 
earer our Ladies’ Custom 
Tailoring we Will make tue 
first ten thousand suits ab- 
—— to measure sent us 
for only $10 and give the 
following complete outfit 

Actually §28 

value for only $10 
and nothing to pay till after you 
receive the suit ani free oucfit and 
find it just as represented. Send 
us your name and postoffice ai- 
dress, and we will send you FREE 
S\MPLES OF CLOTH, 5-ft tane line 
ani measurement blank for size of 
Suit, Shirtwaist and Shoes. 

A genuine wool mixed repellant 
latest style, Tailor Made Blouse Suit,for 
such ladies’ tailors charge...$2).00 
Fancy S.raw Trimmed Hat.. 2.50 
Pair Sty'ish Shoes........... 2.50 
Stylish Peresie Shirtwiist... 1.50 


























Pair Lisle Thread Hove...... 50 
Lace Bordered Handkerchief .50 
Handsome Leather Belt......  .50 
Ladies pay dally for this 328.00 
ON’T DELAY—After hav- 
ing filled 10,000 orders our 
prices for these suits will be 
20.00 and No Free Articles. 


CENTS’ COMPLETE 
OUTFITTING CO., 
Ladies’ Tailoring, 
Dept. 524, 

244 Market Street, 
CHICAGO 


Reference: First Nat’l Bank, Chicago. Capita! #12,000,000 





SOME SPECIAL BARCAINS 


Pub Our 

Price. Price. 
Viking Age. (8 Vols.)....ccsccecccvesecoss $7.50 $1.75 
Bismarck’s Autobiography (2 Vois)... 7.50 1.75 
Modern Daughters. By Black —s.. sees, 2.50 1.00 
Climate and Cosmology ......-..sseeeeseeees 2.5 25 
To-morrow in Caba ......cccccccccccsccccsose 2.00 50 
re) DONO, « . oc scdcnee becuse 0 3d660% 2.00 50 
Rr ee 2.50 60 
Photography as a Fine Art ........-e000055- 3.00 1.2% 
3ird Portraits. By Seton-Thompson .. 2.00 FO 
Bessie Costrell. By Mrs. Humphry Ward... .75 25 
Life and Letters of Edward Thring ...... 4.00 25 
eee TOG. «25 c00snes. 204002000 . 1.25 25 


Tom Cringle's Log; Japhet in Search of a 
Father; Hajji Baba; Maid Marian ; Annals 
of the Parish; Blanche, oy | Falaise ; Cele- 
bates; The Melancholy of Stephen Allard, 
Onoda Kckinndstiertcaeidandés Wanthus 1.25 25 


AMMON & MACKEL, 
(SUCCESSORS TO LEGGAT BROS.) 
8: Chambers Street and 63 Reade Street, New York 











What to do till the doctor comes. 
A Ute aL Deft hands and ready wits. 
wick erybody. A book for every 

e ' household. Price 50 cents. 


‘*Emercency Notes” posts ev- 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, 








Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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}F.S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. 
| Boston; A. Ww New Nock City ; ier 


ite on 
Tom M. ‘Tayior, Franklin, Tex. aoe 


The Desire 


Burke, Ph 
for Natural | delphia; E. N. K , Harrisburg, Pa.; E.A. C., x ind- 
Food is erhook, N. Y.; W. B. Hall, Marion, Kan.; 


mye Cincinnat 
nee New Market Mc 

BJ + omy N DD 
Almy, Chi 


Natural 


Mothers, do § | * 
you not know § | In: ie 


the Rev. ,? > ee laa = 
+? N. ener Ga.; 8.1 
"H. Schn ler, Me bows 
cago 








that children 2 re nty-three” Philadel —~ 
crave natural Svracuse, N. Y.; the Rev. S x pee D.D.. 
food until you Effingham, I]1; D. H. Wiltsie J amestown 4% 
pervert their F. Alsip, Og« lex n, Ili.; P, Moell er, Bro Okl yn : LD. 
tastes by the Dynan, Jamaica, N. Y.; M. Ferrari, Our: Ry 
use of unnatus 824: Rev aS é 5. &.: G& Patter- 
ral food? ison, Winni peg Cc 





ih , g, 
Unnatural Comments (& 
food develops 2-er”"—M. M; 
unnatural and 
therefore wrong 
propensities 
and desires in 


» Hur nboldt, Kan 
average “threat” 
on pretty” GS D.; 


“The variation 1. —— 2. P—K4 mate, is ex- 
4 


cellent, all the rest ordinary "—F. S.F.; “Nothing 





children, Like so ché arming in a long time "—C. N. F. 

begets like 9 | 824: “A problem “of ‘discoveries’ *—M. W. H.; 
pure food, pure “Very bright "—M. M.; “Clever, good ‘tries,’ un- 
minds. | economical”—G, D.; “The key and W} 1 


lite’s second 





move K Kt e highly artistic "—-F.S. F.; “Not 


much "—C, N. 
No 823 cau ght a number of old solvers. They 
relied on O—Kt 3, answered by Kt—F 6; and Q-—Q 
sq, answered by Kt x P. 
BISCUIT oe | 





, one variation was incorrect 


It should read: 











Kt—K Be Ktx Bch Kt—Kt 4, mate 
is a Natural Food, 7. ¢., contains all the properties Ba * thse iteA “®t mot Occ 
necessary to perfectly nourish the whole body and 818 Saag ? Bleck Port Ce ee Ba ae & SoM 
mind. Made in the most hygienicand scientific J |; \"" ). < farelaud. ile: ae 
food laboratory in the world. It has been thrice Cromwell, Mines. Si a Cire. 
cooked, and being crisp, compels thorough mastica- ville, Col.: me. Nas ete 
tion, which insures perfect digestion, a strong body M. F., 821, 822; St. Ault 1, s rossepointe 





anda healthy mind. Sold by all grocers. 
Send for ‘“‘ The Vital Question”’ (cook book, illus- 
trated in colors) FREE. Aderess 
THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Farms, Mich., 82 


From the Monte Carlo Tourney. 
ONE OF THE GREAT GAMES. 

The second Pillsbury-Tarrasch game was one 
of the very greatest encounters ever known over 
the Chess-board; and altho the American was 
forced to resign, yet at his 23d move it looked as 
f the German Doctor would force a speedy win 
Pillsbury’s escape from immediate defeat at this 
juncture is one of the finest things in actual play, 
and his stubborn fight for so many moves takes 
the edge off the Doctor’s victory. 



































THE 
ANGLE LAMP 
ought tobe in your home. 
That 1s if you believe as we do 
and as thousands of others that 
nothing lends so much to the cheer 


Ruy Lopez. 













PILLSBURY. TARRASCH. PILLSBURY, TARRASCH. 
and comfort of the home as the } White. Black, White. Black. 
right light. The Angle Lamp is right | s PK P 30 Q—R 4 Q—Ks5 
because while more brilliant than gas 7K Kt-B >OKt—B ee Se OxK BP 
or electricity, it never smokes, smells or * B—Kt > PKB 3 aaa bale 
gives any trouble, is lighted and extin- 3 : j KK BR a 5_fk * 1 K oe 
guished as easily as gas, requires little or no 4 +7 Kt- 33K Kt—-B3 33 Q—-R — ape 
attention and burns but eighteen (18) cents, 5 PxP P—K 5 344QxRP Q—Bsch 
worth of oila month. The quality of its light | 6Q—Ke2 Q—K 2 35 K—Kt sq Qx P 
is peculiarly beautiful and has won for this | 7Bx Kt Kt Px B 36 Q—BP 5 B—Kt 2 
lamp a place in thousands of the best homes in 8 Kt—K R 4 P—Q4 37 P—Kt4 Q—K7 
America. Send for our free catalog “ W,” 9 P—Q4 P—O R4 38 R—R se R—K Ba 
which shows all styles from $1.80 up and tells 10 B—Kt 5 I—R 3 39 R--R8ch K—Q2 
some interesting facts. Send to-day. 11 Bx Kt OxB 40 - . 6 R- 4 8 ch 
12 Q—R sch K—Q 2 41 K—Kt2 Q—Ka2 
| 13 Kt—Kt 6 QxQP 2Q—Q 4 R—K 8 
144 KtxR B—B4 143 R—R5 K—B 2 
15 QR 4 Rx Kt 144 Q—B 4ch K—Kt 3 
16 R—Q sq —Kt 5 145 QO—Q 4 ch P—B 
i7Q—Kt4 K—Qsq 46PxPch QxP 
1/18 Qx Kt P R—Ksq 147 R—R6ch B—B 3 
| 19 Q—B 6 ch K—Q 2 \48 Q B6 Q—Kt4ch 
| 20 P—Q R3 Q—Kt 3 149 K—B 3 Q—B 5 ch 
21 R—Q2 P—K js0 K—Kt2 Q—Kt4ch 
22PxP x KP ist K—B 3 Q—B 5 ch 
23 Ktx P Bx Rch s2K—Kt2 Q—Kt4ch 
244KxB Q—B 7 ch 53 K—B 3 R—K 6 ch 
25K—Qsq Q—K7ch KOO e R—K7ch 
26 K—Bsq Px Kt iss K—Qsq R—Ksq 
27 R—Q sq P-—B3 156 K—O 2 Q—K 7 ch 
28 Q-—R 4 Qx KtP |\57 K—B sq —K Sch 
29 Ox P ch R—K 2 Is8 K—Kt2 R—K6ch 





And the game was continued for 83 moves. 


TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets. This 


signature CH 7” on every box, 25c. 


Ten Da rie sae FREE TRIAL 


on overy btext Senges of us 
spe on 8 a 
re Pproval to 








A FEW SLIGHTLY SHELF-WORN SETS 
AT A BARGAIN 


Encyclopedia 
Britannica 


Bindings as strong and Ss about these sets as 
good as they would be after you had used them for a 
month. They are rubbed a little, only just enough to 
interfere with sending them out as new sets. 
Guarantee Satisfaction. The set can be returned if 
not satisfactory. Terms of sale, $1 with the order and 
$2 per month until paid. Act quickly, as we have only 
a few sets le 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Road p14.75 
no better bicySles at any p 
Any other make or model you + at 
one-third usual price. Choice of any 
standard woes and best equipment on 
all our bicycles. Strongest guarantee. 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED in every town to buy 
nple wheel at special price and take ordeM for 
proved '03 models. 















vol Bicycle until i... nay aon } wedh 


MEAD ovoiE LE GO. 0 Dept. 626, Chicaga 
WHAT IS ‘SCHAPIROGRAPH? 


THE DUPLICATOR that cleanly multi- 
copiesanything writtenwith pen and typewriter 
also music drawings, ete. One original gives 105 
copies BLACK ink in 15 minutes. voids: 
stencil, btm he delays, and Cg ey lies. 
Price, complete cap-size outfit, $8.00. Easts 
ears. Sent on . fare, free trial without 
epost. THE I. SCHAPIRO-GRAPH CO., 265 
Rroadway, New Yor 


ce aa ciate 
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[April 25, 


1903 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
| Without Medicine 


External Remedy so Successful that the 
Makers Send it ON APPROVAL 
to Anybody. 


Magic Foot Drafts, the new cure for 
rfieumatism which has created such a furore 
throughout Michigan by curing all kinds of 
rheumatism, no matter how severe or chronic, 
are now being sent all over the world on 
approval without a cent in advance. The 
sufferer is put upon honor to pay one dollar 
for the drafts if satisfied with the relief they 
give, otherwise no money is asked. This 
plan is a novel one and would result in 
enormous loss if the drafts did not afford 
immediate and permanent relief. The re- 
markable success of the plan proves not 
only this, but also is a glowing tribute to the 
honesty of the American people. 


ae 


The drafts are worn on the soles of the feet because the 
circulatory and nervous systems are most susceptible at this 
point, but they cure rheumatism in any part of the body. 


Maaric Fo Drarr ( Jackson, Mich. 

Genileme? I received the trial pair of Drafts and will 
not forget their virtue, for | am free from all my suffering 
by their use. They are worth their weight in gold and I 
am recommending them to my friends. 

Respectfully yours, 


R. H. DEVAN, 154 Taylor St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Write to the Magic — Draft Co., R U 25 Oliver 
Building, Jackson, Mich., for a free trial ‘pair of Drafts 


and their new booklet ‘‘ ‘io One With Bheaniatlon. Ps 
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EVANS’ VACUUM CAP 
Will Make Hair Crow 


This appliance will massage the cele, 
and force a healthful circulation. It 
will stop hair from falling out and 
restore a normal growth where live 
follicles exist. It is used about ten 
minutes each night before retiring. 
P: ice. $35.00, which will be refunded in 
full if it does not give satisfaction 
within thirty days. For full particu- 
lars address: 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., Fullerton Bidg., 





St. Louis. 





GRAY HAIR RESTORED 
“WALNUTTA”" HAIR STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the Philip- 
pine Islands walnut, and restores Gray, 
Streaked, Faded or Bleached Hair, Eye- 
brows, Beard or Moustache to its original 
color, instantaneously. Givesany shade 
from Light Brown to Black. Does not 
wash off or rub off. Contains no poisons, 
and is not sticky orgreasy. ““Walnutte”* 
Hair Stain will give more satisfactory results in one minute 
than all the hair restorers and hair dyes will in a lifetime. 
Price 60 cents a bottle, postpaid To convince you of its 
merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 20c. 
PACIFIC TRADING CO., Dist. Office 78, St. Louis, Moe 


There is no better place to loan mon- 
Highest Interest ey on mortgage than in the State 


of Montana. 
Because interest rates are higher, land 
titles simple and perfect, and best qual- 
ity land can be bought at lowest prices. 
La Money loaned at 8 per cent. City lots 
Cheapest nds and farm lands bought and sold. In- 
formation free. Write to 


S.H. WOOD & CO. 


Real Estate and Investments Great Falls, Mont. 











Best Security 








Readers of Taz Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A Wonderfully Impressive Book 
—Charles Sumner—1850 


A Rebelation to the Human Race 
— Victor Cousin—1851 


The Theory of 
Human Progression 


And Natural Probability 


of a Reign of Justice:: 





BY 


PATRICK EDWARD DOVE 


Edited with Biographical Sketch by 
Alexander Harvey 


Cloth, }2mo, 412 Pages, $1.00 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PRESS 
19 East Sixteenth St., New York 





HENRY GEORGE, speaking of this book, 
said: “Over and above the interest of the 
work in its bearing on the land question, it 
is the work of a vigorous thinker ranging 
over a wide field.” 









Every 
Literary Digest 
Reader may 


a complete 
Library 


practical use, is in 














Two Unusual Novels 


The Voice in 
the Desert 


A Novel of Arid Arizona 


BY 


PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 


««There is much that is attractive 
init. The picture of the young 
wife chafing against the loneli- 
ness and hopelessness of her life 
stranded in the desert, is as true 
as any feminine picture Mr. 
Howells has drawn.’’—N. Y. Sun. 





True Love 
A Comedy of the Affections 


BY 
EDITH WYATT 
‘«It is an admirable work, de- 
liciously, pathetically true to the 
commonplace lives of the com- 
monplace people who, after all, 
make up the great majority this 
side of the grave.’’—N. Y. Telegram. 
Each $1.50 


McCvure, Puituirs & Co. 
PUBLISHERS. NEW YORK. 





EDITED BY 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 


President of Johns Hopkins University 
(1876-1901). Pres. Carnegie Institution. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor in Columbia University. 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 


Late Professor in New York University. 


and 200 Eminent Editors and 
Contributors 


are recognized authorities. 


















general reader. 


Now. 


illustrations. Sample pages free. 


COUPON OPPOSITE 


372 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 













have at hand 


REA"), SIGN, MAIL THE INQUIRY 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


You May Know All Things! 


In this busy, strenuous Twentieth Cen- 
tury, this age of invention, discovery, 
investigation, rushing activity in every 
department of life, and rapid develop- 
ment in every special branch of human 


knowledge, the 


The New 
International Encyclopedia 


It is the one great American 
Encyclopedia. There is noth- 
ing in this country comparable 
with it. Every topic of human 
knowledge or investigation, 
from the world’s begin- 
ning to the present day, 
is presented in clear, succinct, 
accurate, impartial, and popular 
statement. Art, science, history, 
biography, religion, discovery, 
government, and so on for a 
Hundred Departments, 
are treated by specialists who 


One alphabetical arrangement embraces the entire 
field of subjects, making them instantly available for the busy man, student, or 
Whatever the best equipped modern scholarship could offer has 
been availed of — not to answer the questions of fifty years, or ten years, ago, 
but to answer the multitudinous questions that are asked 
There are more than 1,000 superb full-page illus- 
trations, colored plates, maps, and charis besides text 












readers. 





knowledge of the world’s life and 
thought for the busy man and woman 
consists in knowing where to find 
knowledge ready to hand—the knowl- 
edge of the specialists in every field— 
the present day knowledge that can be 
depended upon. 


Once More We Remind ‘Literary Digest’ Readers 


that the one place in which they can find this knowledge com- 
plete, up-to-date, authoritative, in the most convenient form for 













containing description, sample pages, 
colored illustrations, maps, and infor- 
mation regarding discount and little- 
payment plan for 








practical, usable, 


17 VOLUMES 

1,600 PAGES 

SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
AND LITTLE-AT-A-TIME 
PAYMENTS 
OFFERED T0 
" DIGEST” 
READERS 















DODD, 

MEAD & 
co., 

New York: 










Please send, without 
cost to me, the sample 


pages of the 


NEW 
INTURNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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A STANDARD DICTIONARY FOR 
THE BLIND. 


A striking illustration cf the limitations of blind people 
is presented in the latest publication for their use, the first 
complete dictionary for the blind that has ever been printed 
in this or any other country. Some time ago the Maryland 
School for the Biind at Baltimore secured permission of 





Funk & Wagnalls Company to publish their Standard In. 








The Concise Standard Dictionary 
; Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dic- 
“onary. It contains the orthography, pronunciation, 


and meaning of about 28,000 words. 16mo, cloth, 60 
cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


termediate School Dictionary in point-print. Previous 
lexicons in this character had contained but a few hundred 
words. The present work, therefore, was the most impor, 
Bible for the lind. It has been successfully achieved, and 
now appears in eighteen large volumes, each the size of 











| Dictionary 


| of words beginning with A. 


tant of its kind ever undertaken, with the exception of the | 


This interesting work is on public exhibition 
at the store of Funk & Wagnalls Company, 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 

Some comprehension of the vast disproportion in bulk 
existing between books of the same content, one for the 
seeing and one for the blind, may be gained from an exam- 
ination cf the first of the eighteen volumes. It is a lexicon 
In the small desk dictionary 
for the seeing, these occupy 35 duodecimo, thin paper 
pages; in volume I. for the blind, they fill 123 quarto pages 
of thick, tough paper, embossed with the point-print. 

If these proportions were observed in transliterating into 
point-print the 30%,o00 words in the complete edition of the 
Standard Dictionary, a library of at least 150 volumes, each 


one of the two-volume edition of the unabridged Standard | the size of the Standard, would be required, 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to adverusers. 








THE SCIENTIFIC 
SOURCES OF HEALTH 


“The first attempt to view human disease 
in its entirety from the standpoint of pre- 
ventive medicine.’ — H. oe But- 
strove, M.D., Cantab., D. P. I 











Five hundred Physicians have 
ordered this great work dur- 
ing the past 30 days 


The 
Prevention 
of Disease 


By Authorities of International 
Reputation 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
By WILMOT EVANS 
Introduction by 
H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D., 


Medical Department of H. M. Local Government 
Board, Lecturer on Public Health in the Medical 
School of Charing Cross Hospital, Honorary 
Member of the Council of the Epidermological 
Society of London, etc 
T FURNISHES the latest and most 
conclusively demonstrated facts and 
expert opinions on the prevention of every 
form of human disease. It is the only 
work of the kind in the English language. 


SUBJECTS AND AUTHORS 


The History of the Prevention of Disease, by Dr. 








S. Goldschmidt, of Bad Reichenhall ; General Pro- 
phylaxis, by Professor Martins, of Rostock; Internal 
Diseases ; Liseases of the Blood, by Dr. Rosen ; 
Diseases of Metabolism, by Dr. Rosen ; Infectious 
Diseases, by Dr. Richard Rosen; Diseases of the 
Lungs, by Dr. Richard Rosen; Diseases of the 
Heart, by Professor Martin Mende!sohn, of Berlin ; 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs, by Dr. Max Ein- 
horn, Professor in the New York Post Graduate 
Medical Schoo! ; Surgery, by Professor A. Hoffa, 
of Wiirzburg, and Dr. A. Lilienfeld; Diseases of 
Women, by Dr. O. Schaeffer, of the University of 
Heidelberg ; Midwifery, by’Dr. O. Schaeffer, of the 
University of Heidelberg ; Diseases of Children, by 
Dr. Rudolf Fisch], Lecturer on the Diseases of Chil- 
dren in the German University at Prague ; Disease 
of the Nervous System, by Dr. Windscheid, of the 
University of Leipsic; Mental Disease, by Dr. 
Walter Fuchs, of Emmendingen ; Diseases of the 
Eye, by Professor Kénigshofer, of Stuttgart ; Dis- 
eases of the Ear, by Dr. Albert Bing, of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna; Diseases of the Teeth ard 
Mouth, by Dr. H. Christian Greve, of Magdeburg ; 
Diseases of the Throat and Nose, by Dr. Theodore 
S. Flatau, of Berlin ; Diseases of the Urinary Organs 
and of the Male Generative Organs, by Dr. Albrecht 
von Notthafft, of the University of Munich, and Dr, 
Arthur Kollman, of the University of .Leipsic ; 
Venereal Disease and Disease of the Skin, by Dr. 
Max Joseph, of Berlin. 


THOMAS L. STEDMAN, M.D., New 

York, says : 

‘The idea of the work is excellent, and in its 

present application novel ; I know of no other book 
of the kind in the English language. The authors 
are men of standing, and they have handled their 
subjects in an eminently practical manner. . 
I regard the work as one that should meet with favor 
among physicians in this country. It is well written 
on a novel subject, scientific in tone, and authorita- 
tive. 


Two Volumes 8vo; Cloth 1081 pp. Price, 
$3.75 net per volume. %7.50 per set. 














Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 
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Sacrifice Sale on 52 Remaining Sets 


Among the $15,000 worth of our book 


Slightly Injured By stock damaged by the recent disastrous 


fire in the rear of our building are 52 


sets of the works of Henry Clay, these 
being the entire remainder of 


A Rare and Limited Edition 


only 250 sets of which were ever 
printed. The Insurance Companies 


have settled the loss, and we now offer 


these choice works to LITERARY DIGEsT 
WA I & rR readers on approval and at one-third off 
the regular price. In every respect these 
sets are PRACTICALLY AS GOOD 
AS NEW, and in order that purchasers 


may themselves judge of their condition every one of them is RETURN- 
ABLE IF UNSATISFACTORY. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
OF HENRY CLAY 


Edited by CALVIN COLTON, LL.D. 
Comprising Clay’s Life, Correspondence and Speeches, and including a valuable ‘‘ His- 
tory of Tariff Legislation” from 1812, by the late President William McKinley, and 
a glowing introduction and bibliography of Henry Clay by the late Hon. Thos. B. Reed. 


Hon, Joseph 
R. Chandler, U. 
S. Representa- 
tive, Penusyl- 
vania, June 30, 
1852: ‘No man 
in our nation had 
theartso to identify 
himself with public acres 
measures of the _ jh) sumev 
most momentous a 
character, and to 
maintain at the 
same time almost 
universal affection, 
like that great 
statesman.”’ 


Hon, Walter 
Brooke, U, &. 
Senator from 
Mississippi, 
June 30, 1852: 
“No better speci- 
men of the true 
American character 
can be found in our 
history than that of 
Mr. Clay.” 


SUPERB BOOK MAKING 


The work is printed and bound in a style to please fastidious book-lovers. The seven 
volumes (each 614 by 95g inches) are bound in dark cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, complete 
indexes, and they are illustrated with 42 portraits. 

Hon, Joseph R. Underwood, U. 8. Senator from Kentucky, June 30, 1852: “Noman was 
ever blessed by his Creator with faculties of a higher order of excellence than those given to Mr. Clay. His 
great intellectual faculties grasped all the subjects of jurisprudence and politics with a facility amounting 
almost to intuition.’ 

Since we secured this edition we have received orders from U. S. Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, U.S. Senator Stephen M. White, Judge Charles T. Sax- 
ton, Congressman Sereno E. Paine, Congressman Stanyarne Wilson, 
and other eminent Statesmen, Judges, Lawyers, Physicians, etc. 


REGULAR PRICE, $21, SPECIAL PRICE, $13, ONLY $2 DOWN 
Only 52 sets are left. HENRY CLAY ORDER COUPON 


oe yd puma) $21. FunK & WAGNALLS Company, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

€ oer the remaining Enclosed find $2, for which please send me, to the following address, one set of 
sets at $13, and you ma “The Works of Henry Clay,”’ seven volumes at the special price $13. lL agree to pay 
pay for them $2 wit the balance in monthly payments of $2 each. It is understood that if for any cause 
order, the balance $2a the books are unsatisfactory I may return them to you within three days and you 
month. We guarantee will refund my money. 

satisfaction. We prepay 
carriage. Send the op- 
posite coupon to-day. 


= 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 30 eee =a New York 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 








— 


Books for the 
Physician’s Library 








Handbook of Medical and 
Orthopedic Gymnastics 

The principles and application of Swe- 
dish gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics 
with descriptions of many cases of illness, 
helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. 
By ANDERS WiprE, M.D. Lecturer in 
Medical Gymnastics and Orthopedy at 
the Royal Carolean Medico-Surgical In- 
stitute, Stockholm. 8vo, cloth, 382 
pages. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 

Health Culture, New York : ‘‘ Dr. Wide’s work 
should be in the library of every physician and in 


the hands of every layman who desires to develop 
himself toward physical perfection.”’ 


The Unconscious Mind 


It seeks to show that the unconscious 
mind is the seat of character and of con- 
science and spirit life, and a most impor- 
tant factor in psychical and physical 
life. The subjects of habit, memory, 
muscular action, therapeutics, sensation, 
disease, character, sex, etc., are discussed 
in their relation to the unconscious mind. 
By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R. 
C.S.E. 8vo,cloth, 451 pages. $2.00. 

J. A. Hagemann, M. D., Pittsburg, Pa.: ‘‘It 


contains the summum bonum in psychological 
literature up to date.” 


The Springs of Character 


A study of the sources and qualities of 
character, the object being to show the 
transcendent importance of character, its 
scientific foundations, and the soundest 
principles for development and improve- 
ment. By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E. 8vo,cloth, 259 pages. $1.30 

James J. Walsh, M.D., LL.D.—“ The influ- 
ences that go to make character may be summed 
up in the two expressions—heredity and environ- 
ment. The bringing out of the physical elements 
in these two great ‘springs of character’ is the 
distinctive merit in Dr. Schofield’s book.’’ 


A Brief of Necroscopy 
and its Medico-Legal Relation 


A clear, concise and thoroughly trust- 
worthy manual of medical information 
giving with sufficient detail all practical 
facts connected with the study, diagnosis, 
technique, and medico-legal aspects of a 
post-mortem examination, which is else- 
where to be found only in ponderous 
and expensive treatises. By Gustav 
ScuMmitt, M.D. Pocket Size. 16mo, 
Leather, 186 pp. $1.00 net. 

Medical Recorder, Chicago: ‘‘It is reliable 
and instructive. Any physician called upon to 
make an examination that has legal significance, 


or even in ordinary cases, will do well to peruse 
this work.” 


The Ethics of Marriage 

The experienced physician who wrote 
“ The Ethics of Marriage” speaks with 
the utmost directness, on : bars to parent- 
hood, preparing for the child, the unborn 
child, and all other subjects related to the 
responsibilities of maternity. By H. S. 
POMEROY, M.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Dr. George F. Shrady says, “ the book should be 
conscientiously read by every parent in the land.” 


Sleep and Dreams 


And the analogy of insanity to sleep and 
dreams. From the German of Dr. Fried- 
rich Scholz. Interesting discussions of 
sleep and its causes, dreams, sleeplessness 
and its prevention, etc.,etc. 12mo, cloth, 
148 pp. 75 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 




















THE CREATEST SORT OF A BARCAIN 


A Few Slightly Shelf-Worn Sets 


OF THE NEW IMPERIAL EDITION 


Ridpath’s History of the United States 





HistoRY|HistorY | HISTORY | History | Hist 
UNITED | UNITED | UNITED | UNi TED | UNITED 
STATES STATES [STATES [STATES 


RippaTH| RippaTH | RippaTH | RippaTH RippaTH 
VOL.I., VOL.I, VOL.III.| VOLIV. | VOL. V- 





A‘ the end of a busy season we find 
we have a few sets of this mar- 
velously popular work on hand that are a 
little rubbed, but perfect in every other 
respect, and are really as good as any books 
you have had in your home for a month. 
We have 69 sets which we offer exclusively 
to DiGEsT readers, but 


You Must Act Quickly 


THIS NEW 1902 EDITION 


Contains Hundreds of Illustra- 
tions, Together with over 100 
Full-page Photogravures and 
Half-Tone Etchings of Famous 
Historical Paintings, by TRUM- 
BULL, CHAPPEL, and other 
Great Artists. 








Offered at One-Third the Price 


No American home, however obscure and 


and sent FREE on approval humble, can afford to be without some 





CUT OUT OR COPY THIS COUPON 


readable, authentic, and patriotic narrative 
of the struggles and triumphs of that land 
whose name has become, in all the world, 





HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me, express paid, one slightly rubbed set of 
RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
in the three-quarter Morocco binding On its receipt I will 
send 50 cents and $1.00 per month for ten months, or return the 


set within five days. 
Name 


A ddress 


seven months. 


sites HENRY G. ALLEN @ CO. 


N. B.—If the cloth binding is preferred, change above to 


the synonym of liberty. Such a work is 
Dr. Ridpath’s Popular History of the 
United States. It is a compendium of 
the stirring facts of our history woven into 
a narrative so brilliant and dramatic as to 
leave an ineffaceable impression on the 
mind of the reader. The images rise from 
these pages like the creations of fiction. 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















GERTRUDE ATHERTON SAYS: 
“It is one of the big books of 1903. Itis indeed a 
brilliant and interesting book. Itis full of popularity.” 








The Socialist 
and the Prince 


By Mrs. FREMONT OLDER 


A novel of Californian life during the days 
of the anti-Chinese labor agitation. 


A STORY OF GREAT POWER 


Judge Wm. W. Morrow, Court of Appeals, 
San Francisco; “Mrs. Older displays unusual 
power in the portrayal of extraordinary characters,” 

Hon, George C. Perkins, U. 8. Senator from 
California, former Governor of California: 
*« The scenes have great dramatic force.” 

Hon. James D. Phelan, Ex-Mayor of San 
Francisco; ‘It is a very striking picture, most 
artistically wrought, of interesting, social and political 
conditions which existed in San Francisco at one of the 
most critical periods of its history.”’ 

Judge Ward McAllester, San Francisco: 
“The volume will be read with intense interest, not 
only by Californians, but by everyone everywhere who 
ever reads English.”’ 

Public Ledger, Philadelphia: “ Brilliance, 
dramatic power and startling episode characterize this 

ok.’”’ 

Albany Press: “One of the strongest and most 
striking works of fiction presented to the public in a 
long time.’’ 

Frontispiece by Harrison Fisher 
12mo, Cloth; Price, $1.50 








FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., New York 











“A LITTLE BOOK 
WITH A GREAT BIG HEART” 


Says the ‘‘ Baptist Union ” of the volume containing 
Mr. Harris Weinstock’s ten informal talks on the 
relationships of Christianity and modern liberal 
Judaism, published under the title of 


JESUS 
THE JEW 


THIRD EDITION 


The story of the Jewish race and the Jewish faith 
never before claimed such widespread attention. In 
this little book the Christian will get a clear idea of 
the essential beliefs of liberal Judaism and its close 
relations to Christianity, while both Jew and Chris- 
tian will find an earnest plea for better understand- 
ing, for less bigotry and intolerance. 


12mo, Cloth, 229 pp. $1.00, net; by Mail, 
$1.07. Circular iled upon request 





Funk & Wagnallis Company, Pubs., New York 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 








Edwin Markham, author of “ The Man with the Hoe,” etc., Sept. 5, 1902, says: “I have lived over a year at Westerleigh, 
Borough of Richmond, New York City, and as far as I know it is the most charming suburb of New York City. 
esque, is on high ground, and is cool in summer.” 


THE RUSH CONTINUES—SCRAMBLING FOR INVESTMENTS 


In Real Estate within and nearby New York City. Immense sums amount- 
ing to millions change hands weekly, sometimes daily. Demand increasing 


There never was in the history of New York more Real Estate changing hands than now. Especially is this true of Staten Island 


JUST 51 LOTS MORE TO SELL AT FIRST PRICES—A BARGAIN SALE 
in WESTERLEIGH (°rAk'"), Borough of Richmond, New York City 


More than 1,400 Lots sold. These 5i are the last that will be sold at Special Reduction Prices 
A few of the Many Reasons why Now is the Opportune Time to Invest for Large Profits in Real Estate on Staten Island 


A High School costing $200,000 and large Borough Public Buildings are to be built. Lease is being drawn for New Ferry 
Franchises involving the expenditure of upward of $4,000,000 for New Up-to-Date Boats, Ferry Terminals, Improving the 
Approach, etc. Large maps of an extended Public Park scheme have been prepared, which mean the expenditure of several 
millions of dollars (nearly $100,000 having already been spent in the beginning of this great park scheme). Work is being 
pushed rapidly in completing the improvements at Silver Lake Park. These and many other large enterprises (public and 
private) are foreshadowing the Greatest Real Estate Prosperity in the history of the Borough of Richmond. Hence, you should 
not let this chance pass. No investment safer or surer than an investment in Real Estate in New York City. It will grow— 


it will pay. 
READ THE ADVICE OF ONE OF THE GREATEST FINANCIERS OF AMERICA 


Russell Sage recently said in speaking of investments: ‘ Young man, buy real estate in the outlying boroughs of New York City 
and then work hard at your usual avocation. Your real estate purchases will make your old age comfortable.” 


NO RISK, TERMS EASY, $5 DOWN and $10 a MONTH, NO INTEREST for two years, FREE LIFE INSURANCE 


Only 40 Minutes from the Office District of the Great Metropolis, Purely Residential, NO SALOON, NO OBJECTIONABLE BUSINESS 

Edward J. Wheeler, Editor of THE Lirerary DiceEst, Sept. 22, 1902, says: ‘“‘ Having resided in Westerleigh ten years, and 

having, after two summers’ trial of it, purchased lots and built a house for my family, I have no regrets for my course. * * * Itisan 
excellent place to make a home and rear a family.” 


Marvelous Future for the Borough of Richmond (Staten Island), NEW YORK CITY 


Conservative figures predict 500,000 population for the Borough of Richmond before 1910. The great metropolis is spreading in all 
directions as rapidly as energy and capital can shape the suburban boroughs for occupancy. In many sections land is grabbed up by spec- 
ulators and home-seekers at prices that are increasing by leaps and bounds. 3 cents ferry fare; 15-minute boats; new ferries; trol- 
leys gridironing the Island, will soon work a revolution. Quick action necessary. You can still get in on the ground floor at original prices. 

Florence M. Kingsley, author of “ Titus,” “ Stephen,” “ Needle’s Eye,” etc., says: “I doubt if you can find another community 
like Westerleigh anywhere in the United States). * * * Delightfulin every way. * * * You must come and see it for yourself and 
I know we shall have another neighbor on these beautiful heights, * * * The longer we live in Westerleigh the better we like it.” 


No Prettier Place—No Better Place for an Investment, or a Home, than Westerleigh, Borough of Richmond, New York City. 


Nearly ONE MILLION DOLLARS expended in improvements; no assessments; ALL improvements made, such as sewers, city 
water mains, gas, electric lights, streets graded (more than 2 miles to be paved, curbed, and guttered this year, no part of the cost to 
be paid by purchasers at this special sale), first sidewalks laid, 3,500 shade trees, two trolley lines (one through and one bordering 
Westerleigh), public school (a new public school to be built this spring to cost over $30,000), church, 125 houses, several new 
houses in process of erection— population 700, altitude 125 feet, splendid natural drainage. 


ne ageing | TERMS EASY 


51 Lots for sale at $50 to $200 less than list prices. | 


It is quiet and pictur- 





GREAT BARCAINS. Send $5 with your order (naming the price you wish to 
ee oc ne nue maciaa see ahceeconswried $300 EACH | pay for a lot) which will be the first payment on the lot. The 
eo oaicck.n <6.¢be86)0s5:08 Spd Cmelbibing sine 400 EACH | future payments will be only $10 a month, beginning with 

- ek re errr eee eee eee eee eee eee rere - a | July 1,1903. There will be NO INTEREST until after 
Severe etesscceseeveces eesebecssee Oo July I, 1905. 

I aac seola Oe 4 Bhs oc io' vie ah dceobee Ob 0% 800 EACH | 2 ric 

BLOTS AT... . 0. ccc cece cece cece cen eeee eens 850 EACH | FREE LIFE INSURANCE.—That is, if aepurchaser of 

BLOTSAT......... cece cece cece eee e etree eens 900 pao | a lot at this offer should die before the lot is paid for, the lot 

4 LOTS AT....... 0... e cere eee ener ener e eens 5,088 Cc will be deeded to his estate without any additional payments 

SINE. Sasith coche dn sveses sc. acerccccnnns 1,100 EACH |) recuired ) pa) 

ii Ne ek a cee kena ohens Saeee aane Gace} <6 Seger. 


Rev. James C. Fernald, Editor, Department of Antonyms and Synonyms for Standard Dictionary, etc., August 28, 1902, says: 
“For nine years I have found Westerleigh a delightful place of residence—healthful, quiet, restful, homelike. The whole place is 
beautiful and attractive, and the community inhabiting it one of unusual intelligence and refinement.” 


Some of the Pecple Who Live in or Own Property in Westerleigh POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN SELECTING A HOME: 
Edwin Markham, author of ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe,” etc.; A M. Harris, Its Location; Its Healthfulness ; Its Accessibility: Its Prospects; Its Price; Its 
Banker; J. M. Vanderbilt, General Ticket Agent of the R. T. Railroad ; Col. A. S. Improvements. Westerleigh offers far more in all these requirements than any 
Bacon, Attorney ai Law; Rev. J. C. Fernald, Author; Bishop J. N. Fitzgerald, other part of Greater New York City, and is only eight miles from the City Hall and 
D.D.; I. K. Funk. D.D., LL.D., Pres. Funk & Wagnalls Co.; D. S. Gregory, Post-office. 
D.D., LL.D; Carlos Martyn, D.D., Author; (Mrs.) Florence M. Kings'ey, 


Author; E. J. Wheeler, Editor “Literary Digest”; Ella A. Boole, A.M., Ph D.; _ OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION PARK CO. 

Pres N.Y. State W. C. T. U.; Hon. E. S Rawson, Prosecuting Attorney for B. F. Funk, Pres, RosertT Scott, Sec. I. K. Funx, Treas. 

Richmond County; H.C. Horton, Business Manager Engineering Magazine, and ADVISORY BOARD 

hundreds of others. Hon. Wa. T. WarpDwWELL, New York, Treas. of the Standard Oil Co.; FREEBoRN G. 
Would prefer to have you come and investigate for yourself. SmitH, Brooklyn, Manufacturer of the Bradbury Piano; C. Henry Maps, D.D., 


Fare from foot of Broadway, 10 cts. New Jersey; Louis A. Banks, D.D., New York. 

Send your order to-day with $5.00 first payment (you can wire your order at our expense and send your first payment by mail). 
Name the priced lot you wish, and the President will select the best unsold lot of this special offer. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. That is, if for any reason you are dissatisfied with the selection, you can exchange your lot at 


any time for any other unsold lot on an equitable basis. A Map of Westerleigh will be sent you showing the location of the lot 
selected which you can readily exchange by writing to us. 


MAKE CHECK, DRAFT OR MONEY-ORDER PAYABLE TO I, K. FUNK, TREASURER, 


Address: B. F. FUNK, Supt., West New Brighton Post-office, New York City. Abstract of Title with every lot sold if requested. 
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